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A RECENT ARTICLE in the Los Angeles Express, 
under the by-line of Harold Lloyd, screen come- 
dian, contained interesting sidelights telling how 
the star obtains ideas for situations in his pro- 
ductions. It should furnish suggestions to the 
writer in any field. Mr. Lloyd pointed out that 
homely tales which excite sympathy and recall 
similar incidents in individual lives, really are the 
most popular stories. “Only, he adds, “there must 
be unexpected quirks or angles to bring surprises. 

“In ‘Speedy,’ for instance, I took for my hero 
the type of flip, deft soda fountain clerk familiar 
to all. In ‘Welcome Danger’ he was the kind of 
‘bug’ who collects flowers, the type you see every- 
where making unwieldy collections. In my new- 
est film, ‘Feet First,’ I depict a shoe clerk who 
dreams of becoming a great orator. 

“In the daily newspapers are many stories which 
may be worked into gags. I have in my possession 
now a newspaper clipping which tells of a man in 
court seeking a divorce. He testified relative to 
his wife, so the newspaper says: 

“‘*When she wasn’t tearing up my newspapers or 
ripping off her rings and throwing them to the 
floor she was jumping up and down on my hat and 
bewailing the fact that she ever got married.’ 

“What a gag that would be for some picture— 
the wife hysterically jumping up and down on 
her husband’s hat, crying and sobbing her regrets. 
Some comedy producer will use that some day 
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“I have another clipping telling of a group of 
negroes down in Missouri playing a new gambling 
game. Each puts a nickel down on the sidewalk 
and the coin on which a fly first alights wins the 
pot. 

“‘Sometimes,’ the clipping says, ‘the players 
will sit and watch the coins for ten minutes be- 
fore being favored by some kind of fly. Perhaps 
a fly will start to walk on one coin and then change 
its mind and hurry over to another. There’s where 
the thrill comes in. Can’t you imagine what this 
would mean if one of the negroes surreptitiously 
spread a little sugar and vinegar on his nickel be- 
fore laying it down with the others?” 


“What could be more homely than such inci- 
dents? It is not necessary to go a long way from 
home to get picture ideas. Drama, comedy and 
tragedy are in our streets and courts and public 
places every day.” 


However opinions may differ as to the appropri- 
ateness of the award to Sinclair Lewis of the 
Nobel Prize for Literature, America is at least 
to be congratulated upon having at last captured 
this great honor. Lewis, it will be recalled, turned 
down the $1000 Pulitzer Prize for his novel, “Ar- 
rowsmith,” in 1926, upon the ground that it was 
not in spirit a literary award, but an award “for 
obedience to whatever code of good form might be 
popular at the moment.” He has announced that 
he will accept the Nobel Prize, amounting to $46, 
350, since it is an international prize for literary 
merit alone, “with no strings attached.” 
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The Eyes Haven’t It 


BY WILLIAM M. JOHN 


“WHAT is the 
difference 
between a _ pulp- 
paper story and 
a smooth - paper 
story?” 

And I an- 
swered, ‘““There is 
no fundamental 
difference.” 

A skeptical, al- 
most defensive 
look crept into my 
friend’s love- 
ly, wide, brown 
eyes. And _ she 


said, quite frankly, ‘“What’s the use of ly- 


ing about it? 


You’ve done both, and you 


know there is a big difference.” 

I caught my breath, almost persuaded to 
say, “The eyes have it,” and let it go at 
that. For it is rude to argue with one who 
has stopped in at the office to congratulate 


you on a slice of good fortune. 


However, 


I compromised with, “If you must have a 
difference, it is WORK.” 


My friend sells 
many stories to the 
pulp-paper ma ga- 
zines. She bristled. 
“You mean if I 
would put more 
work on my stories 
I could sell them to 
the smooth - paper 
magazines.” 

7 I stood my ground. 
nquestion- 

ably. At least ninety 

per cent of them.” 

The argument 
lasted well into the 


afternoon. And what I tried to impress 
upon her was: 

A writer does not think of his work in 
terms of—say, vegetables. When he sits 
down to write he does not say to himself, 
“Magazine A will consider nothing but 
brussels sprouts, but Magazine B will buy 
the common potato. Potatoes are easier to 
produce, so I am going to write a potato.” 
That is, no writer ever so decides, if he feels 
the slightest confidence in his ability to pro- 
duce marketable sprouts. 


I do not contend that all stories are writ- 
ten out of pure urge for self-expression— 
we have a story and we must tell it—no, in- 
deed. If that were the case there would be 
fewer but better stories. 


But I do maintain that no writer of sound 
mind (and there is ground for argument in 
that statement) ever sits down at his desk 
and says to himself, “I am going to write 
a story this morning, but I am not going to 
put the best I have in it. I am not going 
to choose my words with care, and as far 
as trying to characterize my people so the 
reader will know them, I cannot be both- 
ered. This story will 


sell to one of the 


When the committee in charge of the O. Henry Memor- 
ial Award completed its work of selecting the best short- 
story of 1930, it was found that a tie vote existed for two 
stories. The first prize was therefore divided between 
William M. John, of Denver, Colo., author of “Neither 
Jew nor Greek,” in Century, for August, 1929, and W. R. 
Burnett, author of “Dressing-Up,” in Harper’s, for No- 
vember, 1929. 

Readers, we are sure, will be interested in a message 
from William M. John, co-winner of this distinguished 
award. He is not at all “high-hat’’ in his attitude toward 
writing. We have an idea that his views as expressed 
here will arouse more than a little controversy. If so, 
let’s have it. 

Mr. John has been writing for a little over three years. 
His short-stories have appeared in Ranch Romances, Two 
Gun Western Stories, The New York World, Century, and 
Ladies’ Home Journal. His first published story, 
“Through Hell’ (Century), was featured in the New York 
World’s annual collection of best stories of the year. His 
first novel, “Seven Women” (Sears), was one of the im- 
portant books of last season. — 


pulps, and that’s 
that.” 

Granted even that 
the desire to do this 
might be present, 
unfortunate- 
ly or fortunately, the 
human mind some- 
what resembles a 
water spigot; once 
turned on, thoughts 
tumble forth. The 
good and the bad 
come out together, 
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regardless as to whether their ultimate des- 
tination is pulp or smooth. 
And here enters the factor WORK. 


Hf writer has put the best he has into 

the first draft of the story. How well 
or how poorly it is written depends upon 
his skill—and the extent of his skill de- 
pends on how much practice he has had— 
and practice is work. Assuming the tale is 
a good sound story worth the telling (if it 
is not it will more than likely wear itself 
out hunting a home and end up friendless 
in the dud heap) what next? If he is in a 
hurry for a check he sends the manuscript 
out immediately, but if the milkman is not 
threatening to shoot the cow unless he pays 
his bill, he may hold the story to be buffed 
up a little. 

I gather from talking to writers who do 
nothing but pulp stories and who make a 
very handsome living thereby, that ninety 
per cent of the stories published in pulp- 
paper magazines are sent out with practi- 
cally no revision. And it is my contention 
that work in varying degrees, according to 
the product, would make ninety per cent of 
those stories acceptable for publication in 
smooth paper magazines; that Irvin Cobb. 
Margaret Culkin Banning, or any one of 
half a dozen of our skilled short-story writ- 
ers could take ninety per cent (I am deter- 
mined to show my faith in that number) of 
the pulp stories and refurbish them into 
the best of smooth-paper tales. 

At this point my friend objected, “Skill! 
What do you mean by skill?” And I had to 
remind her that skill is the result of prac- 
tice, and practice is—well, she had heard me 
say what. 

Thinking to win the skirmish by invad- 
ing my own territory, she suggested that 
my recent novel, “Seven Women,” could 
never have been made into pulp material in 
a thousand years (she specified the time) : 
not with the pulps demanding action, guns, 
and blood, the way they do. I accused her 
vf not having read the book, and refreshed 
her memory by recalling that there is some- 
one shot in practically every chapter, blood 
flows almost as freely as water, so freely 
that clothes are burned to hide the stains, 
the book abounds in death—in fact, I claim 
it is quite as thrilling as any pulp-paper 
yarn ever published. 

Her remark naturally led us into the field 
of comparisons, much to my delight, for 
there is no better way to arrive at the re- 


spective merits of anything, be it literature 
or horse flesh, than to lead the stories from 
between the covers of the magazine or the 
horses out of the stable, and stand them side 
by side in what is commonly known as the 
pitiless light of day. 

I picked up a Harper’s Magazine which 
happened to be lying on my desk and read 
her the opening paragraph of a story writ- 
ten by one of the aristocrats in the short- 
story field. 

Here it is: 

Mr. Mendenhall Kent didn’t like Judge Ken- 
derline. Three years ago the Judge had reproved 
him for taking up too much time in the trial of 
a case. And so, when he met the Judge in the 
hall at Rennyson Hobart’s Wistar party, he bowed 
to him with the courtesy which he kept for people 
he didn’t like and then walked upstairs without 
paying any more attention to him. 


I paraphrased : 


High Pockets Kent didn’t like Whiskey Pete. 
Three years ago Whiskey had jumped him for 
grabbin’ too much range. And so, when he met 
Whiskey in the dance hall at Rummy Hobart’s 
saloon, he let his hand drop to his six-shooter, a 
gesture he kept for people he didn’t like, and 
walked up to the bar without paying any more 
attention to him. 

And I asked my friend if she had not 
opened many of her stories with less thrill- 
ing paragraphs. 

She said it was mere chance that I found 
a paragraph which could be so easily para- 
phrased. I accepted the challenge and 
opened the receiving vault for the dead and 
the quick. From among the quick (the sto- 
ries that have been published) I selected 
two, opened the magazines, and asked my 
friend to point out at random a paragraph 
from each story. 

Here they are: 

Number One 

“I'd hardly got the words out of my mouth,” 
she went on, “before a man come crashin’ out 
of the brush, right by me, his hands all red, and 
blood runnin’ down the front of his shirt.” 
Number Two 

“We slowed down to a walk when we hit the 
brush and begun pickin’ our way. We hadn't 
picked more than a hundred yards till we saw 4 
bright red spot set tight among the trees.” 


I am guilty of producing both para 
graphs. The stories from which they are 


taken were published, one in Two Gu 
Western Stories, the other in Century. THE 
Autuor & JourRNALIST is offering a guar 
anteed non-fillable fountain pen to the su)- 
scriber who can on first guess place the para- 
graphs as to their respective magazines. 
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S” long as comparisons seemed to be the 
order of the argument, and not to neg- 
lect the mineral kingdom, having already 
used the vegetable and animal, I tried to 
impress my friend with the fact that sto- 
ries are like precious stones: those with the 
finest cut and highest polish bring the most 
money and find the readiest market. 

But, as there are uncut, unpolished gems, 
gems of the first water, which do not find 
the best markets until they have been ground 
for many hours on the lapidarist’s wheel, 
so there are hurriedly written, unpolished 
stories, thousands of them, appearing in the 
pulp-paper magazines, which lack only 
WORK to make them better than the aver- 
age smooth-paper story. 

The gem and the plot may be discoveries 
of a moment, but time and work are re- 
quired to prepare them for the best mar- 
kets. Experts spent eleven months cutting 


and polishing the Cullinan; Milton wrote 
for six years on his well-known serial, 
“Paradise Lost.” 

My friend looked down at the diamond 
on the third finger of her left hand and 
sighed. “But the Cullinan wouldn’t have 
carried any deeper message, and I under- 
stand poor Mr. Milton had to marry his 
third wife for inspiration to finish ‘Para- 
dise Lost.’ ” 

She rose to go. But at the door I claimed 
a last word. “And don’t forget this—some 
of the best known men in the pulp-paper 
world today had their stories considered for 
a place in the 1930 O. Henry Collection. 
To take an example, Stephen Payne alone 
had six in the ‘distinguished’ group.” 

A friendly, almost submissive light filled 
those lovely, wide, brown eyes as the door 
closed, and I said to myself, “For once, the 
eyes haven’t it.” 


How to Write a Detective Story 


BY EDWIN BAIRD 
Editor of Real Detective Tales 


(This series began in the December, 1929, issue) 


XIII——_CONCLUSION 


NOW that we’ve 
written our detec- 
tive story in ac- 
cordance with the 
rules, there re- 
mains only the job 
of selling it. And 
many writers 
there are—and 
not all of them 
beginners, either 
—who claim this 
is the hardest job 
of all. 

How to ap- 
proach the editor ? 
Shall we call on him in person and place 
our manuscript in his hand, with a neat 
little speech concerning its merit? Or shall 
We offer it to him by mail, accompanied by 
an elaborate letter? “It is best to do neither. 

00 many writers have the mistaken idea 


Edwin Baird 


that in order to sell their stories they must 
have an inside track. You can readily ac- 
quire this, they reason, by calling on the edi- 
tor and getting acquainted. 

Many writers, too, living in places remote 
from the great publishing centers of New 
York and Chicago, think they are handi- 
capped by their isolation. They believe if 
they lived within calling distance of their 
markets they would get along much better. 
This, also, is an erroneous belief. 

Save in rare instances, it is not only un- 
necessary to meet your editor personally ; 
it is downright unwise. Until you have sold 
him several stories—or unless you know him 
well enough to tell him he needs a shave— 
better not call on him. 

Notwithstanding most editors are eagerly 
seeking new talent, few, if any, are exactly 
eager to meet new writers. I don’t know 
why this is, unless it’s because they are con- 
tinually bothered by so many half-baked 
amateurs that they come to regard them all 
as pests. 
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And so—in the beginning, anyway—it is 
best to transact your business by mail, even 
though you live within a block of the edi- 
tor’s office. After you’ve sold him a few 
stories, call on him. By that time, he will 
probably ask you to call. 

The submission of manuscripts by mail 
presents another bothersome question : What 
sort of note should accompany the manu- 
script ? 

The writing of these notes seems harder 
for the young author than the writing of 
his stories. And curious, indeed, are most 
of them. Some are excessively flowery; 
others are curt and businesslike; some are 
depreciating and unduly modest; others 
praise their offerings with amazing exuber- 
ance. Some are subtle in their approach, 
some obvious, some artistic, some brassily 
commercial. But, taken as a whole, they’re 
much more human, hence more interesting, 
than the stories they endeavor to sell. 

Here’s a note, copied verbatim, that came 
with a rolled manuscript, an almost illegible 
carbon copy: 

—of , Indianapolis, Indiana, offers 
the rights for magazine publication of the enclosed 
story, “Beauty and the Beast,” of which duplicate 
copies are retained, at a price of four cents per 
word. 

In the event that this story is not acceptable to 
the publisher (Editor), same will be returned with- 
in thirty days to the above-named, by said publisher, 
postage being annexed hereto. 

Words by count are in excess of 3,925. 

Acceptable to author on 4c a word basis 3,800. 

Undue retention of the within story, or disre- 
gard of same, will prompt the author to offer dupli- 
cate copies to contemporary publications. 


Here’s another that certainly reveals no 
great sales sense: 


Enclosed find a story which I have seen fit to 
submit to your magazine. 

I am not quite sure that it is exactly the type of 
story for your magazine, for it is not a detective 
story in the true sense of the word. That is, there 
is no detective in the story. ... 


Here’s one of a different sort: 


In this story I have tried to do something a little 
different. Instead of taking elaborate precaution to 
disguise the identity of the villain, I let the reader 
think he knows which character he is. He cannot 
be sure until the end and by that time both the 
good characters seem to be at his mercy, letting 
them score a victory, of course. Depend on a trick 
ending in the last line for the solution to how they 
win against the trickery of the villain. 


For a delicate hint, if not actually a bribe, 
I commend the following : 
This manuscript has never been published, to day 
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is the first time it has ever been sent out, I have a 
coppy. I can get six subscribers for you, if you 
buy. If not available. Ples return. 


And, for frankness, this: 


Not a single friend has endorsed the enclosed 
two shorts. 

They are not done in “my best style.” 

I’m not at all sure they are “just what RDT has 
been looking for.” ... 


Or this: 

This little yarn: “John Wise-Guy, Esq..” is not 
what one would call “an interesting story,” nor js 
it well written. It is facts, . . . just cold facts 
about how this government is letting wise crooks 
“Yeak” into this country millions of dollars worth 
of dope, ... and doing it by exactly the methods 
portrayed in this article. 


There’s a good brace of slips in: 


I’ve given you a rest from me for a few weeks, 
so I figure I may catch you sleeping this time and 
slip you a story. 

I got the idea of this from a clipping in the N. 
A Telegram and thought it was too good to let 
slip. 


Another businesslike approach: 


Can you use it? And if so, at what rate? 

And how about more, perhaps not with similar 
tricky endings, but based on the stuff that cops 
tell their friends now and then? 


And sometimes they get facetious: 


This story is called “Switched Clues,” and is 4500 
words long enough to keep the printer busy. I am 
sending it, to be very obviously obvious, in the hope 
that it will result in what is laughingly called an 
acceptance. Return envelope should be thrown 
away, but may be used. 


A few writers, perhaps desirous of giv- 
ing the editors a taste of their own medicine, 
attach printed slips to their manuscripts, 
such as: 


American first serial rights in the enclosed orig- 
inal manuscript are offered at your current rates 
of payment. 

Short stories, articles and verse of mine have 
appeared in many magazines of which the follow- 
ing is only a partial list: (Here follows a list of 
periodicals, from Collier's Weekly to Windsor 
Magazine.) 

I do not ask for criticism because I know an 
editor rarely has time to write giving his reasons 
for rejecting a manuscript. But if there are any 
suggestions that you really care to make about 
the enclosed, I shall be sincerely grateful for them, 
and I am always glad to make any change desired 
in any contribution. 


F course, it doesn’t matter much what 
sort of note you send with your story— 
or whether or not you send any note at all. 
All that matters is the story itself. 
story is all right, it will, sooner or later, s¢ 
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somewhere, regardless of what you may say 
about it. If it’s all wrong, all the notes in 
the world won’t sell it. 

Generally, your note (if you feel you must 
send one) should be brief and to the point. 
For example: 

I take pleasure in sending you herewith a de- 
tective story, entitled “—————,” with the hope 
that it will interest you for your magazine. 

As you come to know your editor, you 
may grow less formal and more diffuse. It’s 
nothing unusual for me to get long, familiar 
letters from my regular contributors, telling 
me about their family troubles and other in- 
timate affairs, and heavily larded with gossip 
and racy comment. Quite often one of them 
will send me a note in this vein: 

Well, here you are, old sox. This is a damn 
good story, so please shoot me a check by air mail. 
I’ve just bought me a new car and need some quick 
cash. So do your stuff in a hurry. 

But that sort of note, or indeed any other 
sort, has little or no sales value. The story 
itself—I feel I must repeat this—is the only 
thing that matters. It’s the only sales talk 
you need. 

There is a widespread belief among writ- 
ers that a good opening wedge into a maga- 
zine is a letter praising that magazine or the 
editor thereof. A large number try it. But, 
aside from titillating the editor’s vanity, I 
doubt if these encomiums have the slightest 
influence. I have yet to hear of one effect- 
ing a sale. And there is always the possi- 
bility that they may have just the opposite 
effect. They smack, somehow, of Greeks 
bearing gifts. 

Certainly an editor, who has the interest 
of his magazine at heart, never allows his 
judgment to be swayed by any sort of note, 
or by any consideration other than the story 
he is asked to accept. 

Another fallacy, equally popular, is that 
there is a prejudicial barrier against the new 
writer. Amazing, the tenacity of this false 
notion! Despite all that has been written 
about it, despite all proof, writers who get 
tejection slips instead of checks still pro- 
test that there is an editorial conspiracy 
against them. 

7 “The unknown has no chance,” they say. 
Editors buy only from those of established 
reputation.” And they point to the “big 
tames” on the covers of the big-time maga- 
4inés, and to the contents pages of the wood- 
pulps, which bear the same names month 
after month, as evidence that they speak 


the truth. “Could anything be more ob- 
vious ?” they ask. 

If there is anything obvious about it, it’s 
this: The reason the slick-paper books fea- 
ture those “big names” is because each of 
them has a public—a following of readers 
who will buy everything they write—which 
means a circulation builder. And _ these 
books, more than any other, must have cir- 
culation. Else they will get no advertising ; 
and if they don’t get advertising they die. 
The same names appear regularly in the 
wood-pulps because the editors are forced 
to order the bulk of their copy, or at least 
look for it, from those who can write accept- 
able material. In no other way can they 
get sufficient manuscripts to make up the 
issues of their magazines. If an editor de- 
pended on unsolicited material—manuscripts 
submitted voluntarily—he would soon be 
compelled to suspend publication. 


HE average run of unsolicited stuff is 

incredibly bad. Less than five per cent 
of it is worth serious consideration. Less 
than one per cent is actually accepted. That 
means that for every story you read in a 
magazine, more than 100 have been read by 
the editor or his assistants, and less than five 
have been worth a second thought. 


Is it any wonder that an editor comes to 
depend on a staff of writers that he knows 
can give him what he wants? Or that when 
he accepts the first story of a new writer he 
immediately encourages that writer to submit 
more? 

Nor need you fear that in the avalanche 
of manuscripts, which daily floods the edi- 
torial office, your story will be so buried 
that nobody will notice it. Quite the con- 
trary. So terrible are most of these manu- 
scripts that even the mediocre story shines 
forth like a ruby in a mass of pebbles. If 
your story has any merit at all it will seem 
all the better by contrast with the others. 

With rare exceptions, I believe that every 
manuscript sent to a magazine gets a square 
deal. If it is rejected half a dozen times 
by six big magazines it’s no reflection on the 
story, but if it continues to come back, time 
after time, from varied publications, it’s a 
safe bet there is something wrong—not with 
the editors but with the story. 

And it’s so hard for the young writer to 
see anything wrong with his story! He’s 
like a mother with a spoiled child. Just as 
the mother regards her child as a perfect 
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darling, so the young author regards his 
story as a perfect masterpiece. 


"THERE are, unfortunately, certain edi- 

tors who are similarly afflicted—in an 
inverse way. With these editors an unusual 
story has no chance whatever. Either be- 
cause they cannot recognize such a story 
when one hits them in the eye, or because 
they’re afraid their readers wouldn’t “get” 
it, they turn down everything, no matter how 
excellent, that is out of the ordinary. They 
want the stereotyped, commonplace stuff, 
and nothing else. 

It is usually this type of editor who is 
obsessed with various taboos and prejudices. 
He will not buy anything that mentions spe- 
cific religious sects. He is equally cold to 
stories that deal with Jews, or Irishmen, or 
Italians, or people of any other race. He 
is horrified by stories that are concerned 
with sex, or bolshevism, or capitalism, no 
matter how honestly and impartially treated. 
And so on, through his whole bewildering 
list of inhibitions and pet aversions. 

Luckily, such editors are in the minority. 
The average editor, it seems to me, knows 
a good story when he sees one—and seldom 
lets one escape. 

It’s not a bad idea to study your editor. 
You can do this by studying his magazine. 
You thus discover what he likes; and the 
job of selling him is thereby made easier. 

That the big-time magazines are seeking 
fresh talent is proved, I think, by their em- 
ployment of scouts to round up promising 
new writers. Conspicuous among the 
periodicals that are doing this are Cosmopoli- 
tan and The Saturday Evening Post. 

Yet, as we all know, it’s far more difficult 
to break into magazines of this class than 
it is to get into the wood-pulps. Why? The 
answer seems quite obvious: It’s not be- 
cause they demand higher grade work, but 
because they want distinguished names 
rather than distinguished stories. Despite 
all their protests, and all their scouts, this is 
what they are really seeking. 

As a matter of fact, the best stories being 
written today do not appear in these maga- 
zines. They appear in obscure publications 
or wood-pulps. A survey of the widely 
known authors, who regularly are featured 
in the slick-paper books, reveals that almost 
all of them got their start in the wood-pulp 
market. And many of them, permit me to 
add, did better work than they’re doing now. 


From which one might argue that the be- 
ginner, in order to “make” these publica- 
tions, must not only write as well as the 
w.k. authors—he must write a good deal 
better. 

Another advantage in writing for the 
wood-pulp market—the first advantage be- 
ing that it is the easier market in which to 
sell your product—is that you are not nearly 
so circumscribed regarding length. For the 
magazines of huge circulation the length of 
material is often decided by the exigencies 
of make-up, the make-up being decided by 
the advertising sections. No such problem 
confronts the wood-pulps. Here, practically 
any length is available. 


WHICH brings us to another question 
often asked by the young writer: How 
long should a detective story be? 

That is like asking, How long is a piece 
of string? Detective stories may be—and 
are—of any length, from 1000 to 100,000 
words. While writing your story, however, 
don’t worry about its length. Write the best 
story you can, and let the length fall where it 
will. When your story is finished, stop, re- 
gardless of whether it’s five thousand, fifty 
thousand, or one hundred thousand words 
long. 

An excellent way to turn out lifeless, 
machine-made fiction is to sit down to your 
typewriter, with the thought: Now I shall 
do a novelette of twenty-three thousand 
words. Good fiction isn’t written that way. 

What prices are paid for detective stories? 
This is another question frequently asked. 

Here, again, the answer covers much lati- 
tude. Any price is paid, from fifty cents a 
word to fifty cents a yard. 

A few of the recent successes among de- 
tective novels have brought each of their 
authors, I understand, upward of $100,000, 
including magazine rights, book royalties, 
movie sales, and newspaper syndicate rights. 
These, of course, are exceptional cases, but 
we’re in the golden age of the detective story, 
and no efficient practitioner need fear being 
underpaid. What with publishers bidding 
against each other for  detective-story 
authors, and with fat movie magnates hov- 
ering about with certified checks (why do 
these people always certify their checks‘), 
it’s a wonder that all our authors arent 
buying Rolls-Royce cars and living at the 
Ritz. 
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ND now, by way of bring this serial to 

a glorious close—and, if you ask me, 
it’s high time I were doing it, for with this 
issue Of THE AuTHOoR & JOURNALIST it’s 
been running for exactly thirteen months—I 
should like to let the record show my answer 
to what I consider the most important ques- 
tion of all: 

What of the detective story’s place in 
Literature ? 

There are those who will say it has no 
place. Or that its place, if any, is fleeting 
and insecure. Or that it’s too recent to be 
considered. 

I emphatically disagree. The detective 
story is as old as Literature itself, and as 
firmly rooted. Let us examine its history. 
The first recorded detective story, unless I 
mistake, is found in the Bible—the story of 
Daniel and Susanna and the Babylonian 
idol, Bel. And how about the story of Cain 
and Abel? A murder story, if there ever 
was one. 

Five centuries, B.C., Herodotus wrote the 
first detective story dealing with a mysterious 
murder in a sealed room. 

The detective story appears in early 
oriental literature. Many examples of it are 
found in “A Thousand Nights and a Night.” 
commonly known as “The Arabian Nights.” 
Nor should we forget AEsop’s fable of the 
lion and the fox. ‘Why don’t you come to 
visit me?” the lion asks the fox. “If your 
majesty please,” replies Mr. Fox, “I have 
noticed tracks of many animals going into 
vour house, but none coming out. Until I 
observe hoofprints leading from your house 
I prefer to remain outside.” What is that, 
if not the reasoning of a good detective? 

And yet, ancient as these examples are, 
I've an idea that the detective story dates 
farther back still—back to the dawn of hu- 
man-kind. The world’s first detective story 
was probably told long before the art of 
writing was learned. Its fundamentals are 
as old as man himself. It’s inherent in his 
nature, 

But let us come down to a more recent 
period. The detective story, as we know it 
today, burst into full flower about the middle 
of the last century, when Edgar Allan Poe 
began writing his remarkable tales. Poe 
thus established a formula that was later 
used with extraordinary success by A. Conan 

oyle and that is being used now, with equal 
Sood fortune, by S. S. Van Dine—the 


formula of the thick-headed chronicler nar- 
rating the exploits of Mastermind, the Great 
Detective. Observe: 

“T)upin,’ I said, completely unnerved, ‘this hair 
is most unusual—this is no human hair.’ 

“‘T have not asserted that it is,’ said he; ‘but, 
before we decide this point, I wish you to glance 
at the little sketch I have here traced upon this 
paper.’ ” 

—— “The Murders in the Rue Morgue,’ by 
oe. 


“ Marvelous!’ exclaimed Watson. 


‘Elementary,’ 
sai olmes. 


—From almost any tale by Doyle. 


“Markham thrust himself forward over the desk. 
‘What’s this!’ he spluttered, his usual self-restraint 
deserting him. ‘You changed the glasses? ... I 
want an explanation.’ 


“Vance made a resigned gesture. ‘Oh, well, At- 


—From “The Bishop Murder Case,’ by Van Dine. 


You see how it is? 

From where I sit (though I admit my 
position may be somewhat biased), it seems 
to me that the detective story is now the 
most popular literature in the world. Every- 
body, apparently, is reading it. It’s one 
branch of literature—and the only one— 
upon which all classes and conditions of 
people meet in a common bond of interest. 
Ladies of fashionable society and factory 
girls, university professors and truck drivers, 
millionaire bankers and penniless tramps— 
all are thus united. Among the world- 
famous men who enthusiastically read de- 
tective stories are President Hoover, King 
George, Thomas A. Edison, J. P. Morgan, 
Ambassador Morrow. These are merely a 
few whose names come to mind at the mo- 
ment. The list might be indefinitely ex- 
tended to include lawyers, scientists, min- 
isters, agnostics, Rotarians, and sophisti- 
cates. 

As a further example of its universal 
popularity, consider that the only character 
in modern literature, whose name is known 
throughout the world, is a character in de- 
tective fiction—Sherlock Holmes. 

The detective story is firmly established in 
today’s literature. It was well established in 
that of yesterday. And it will be as soundly 
established in the literature of tomorrow. 

On that dark and stormy night, when the 
Captain arose from beside the campfire and 
cried, “Antonio! Tell us that story,” I’ve 
no doubt that what he wanted—and what he 
got—was a rousing good detective story. 


The End. 
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AN article, “Is 
There Money In 
Poetry?” pub- 
lished in THE 
AvutHor & Jour- 
NALIST a few 
months back, 
w hile extremely 
interesting, doubt- 
less proved some- 
what discouraging 
to many potential 
scalers of Par- 
nassus. 

Mr. Kresensky 
apparently reaches 
the gloomy—though authoritative—conclu- 
sion that a poet need never worry about his 
income tax report. Too true, alas! But 
cheer up, brothers—there’s a remedy. Write 
verse. 

I learned that about a year and a half ago, 
and, since then, have rigidly repressed any 
poetical flights. But I’ve gone out of my 
way to search for rollicking rhymes, and, 
in return for two or three hours every day 
spent in stringing the stanzas together, have 
averaged slightly over one hundred and 
twenty dollars a month in that field alone. 
Whereas, had I specialized in “Poetry,” 
doubtless my receipts would have been 
nearer $1.20 per annum. 

There is no reason why anyone with a 
fair knowledge of verse structure, a knack 
for humor, and not above thumbing a rhym- 
ing dictionary, may not add from one to 
two hundred to the monthly intake—pro- 
vided, however, that he sticks to verse, and 
not to poetry. 

What is the distinction? Well, rhetorics 
and erudite documents inform us that poetry 
is sublimated verse, more artistic, more sig- 
nificant, etc. Granted. But for the nonce, 
as old-fashioned poets still say, let’s waive all 
that. Here is the real difference! 

Some time ago I wrote an atmospheric 
and descriptive poem entitled ‘Lyonesse.” 
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R. Jere Black, Jr. 


Poetry Versus Verse 


BY R. JERE BLACK, JR. 


It was a poem. And hell to write. I worked 
on it for days—discarding and adding, pol- 
ish and holystoning. When finished, it was 
perfect. I mean as perfect as I could make 
it. Twenty-four lines. I finally sold it to 
Weird Tales for six dollars. Twenty-five 
cents a line. And a durn good rate for 
poetry, at that. 

The other day I wrote a humorous verse 
of twelve lines—“Apology of an Ice-Man.” 
I wrote it in about fifteen minutes. Judge 
paid me fifteen dollars for it. Over a dollar 
a line. 

That’s the most striking difference he- 
tween poetry and verse. 

Here are your markets: 

Judge—pays on publication, but gener- 
ously; Life—a minimum of seventy-five 
cents a line; “Chaff” of The Country Gentle- 
man—never pays less than one dollar a line 
to regular contributors; “Short Turns and 
Encores” of the Saturday Evening Post— 
about one dollar a line; D. A. C. News—one 
dollar a line; Pennac News—one dollar a 
line; College Humor—about fifty cents a 
line; Vanity Fair—very high rates if you 
can crash ’em. (I never have.) These are 
your higher paying markets. Then there 
are a great number of lower paying but 
pleasant-to-deal-with ones. Such as: 

College Life—buys great quantities at the 
very low rate of ten cents a line, but pays 
approximately fifty cents a line for featured 
stuff; Town Topics—twenty-five cents @ 
line; Calgary Evye-Opener—very sexy 
tone, doesn’t pay by line, but has an invari 
able rate of two dollars to five dollars per 
verse, depending upon length; Whiz Bang— 
same policy, up to ten dollars per verse; 
Paris Nights—fifteen cents a line. Very low 
rate, this—almost as bad as poetry! (These 
last three, together with Pep Stories and 
Spicy Stories—both twenty-five cents a line 
—demand especially sexy stuff.) 

Battle Stories—likes either serious 
humorous war verse with beaucoup argot, at 


twenty-five cents a line; War S: tories—aitto. 
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Also several Western markets are open to 
Western ballads. If you write love verse 
—and, of course, the versatile versifier at- 
tempts all varieties—you have: Dream 
World—fifty cents a line or better; Cupid’s 
Diary—twenty-five cents a line; Sweetheart 
Stories—ditto; and others of feminine in- 
terest. 


THESE are the main markets for the 

rhymer, but you’d be surprised how 
many others are open. For example, I used 
to sell to Farm Life before its demise—and 
they paid a good rate, too—American Farm- 
ing, and other bucolic periodicals. (Farm 
Journal is closed to verse at present.) The 
golfers’ magazines, also, will buy a funny 
stanza or two once in a while. And—but 
these should be enough to hold your output 
fora while. No lack, you see. 

Now, what do they want? Generally hu- 
morous verse. Although some prefer light 
verse. Here is the principal difference be- 
tween the types. Humorous verse is exag- 
geratd, pepped-up light verse. Humorous 
verse hands one a laugh, light verse wins a 
smile. For example, here is a light verse of 
mine which appeared in Judge: 


Apotocy oF AN IcE-MAN 


I'd love to be leaving my Leda, 
I’m sick of the sight of my Sue, 

I fain would be free from my Freda, 
And Tressa distresses me, too! 


I mock at the mildness of Myra, 
I balk at the boldness of Belle, 

I’m tired of tyrannical Thyra, 
And Nettie’s as nutty as Nell! 


In fact, as I calmly review it, 
My life is as drab as can be, 
But still I must sadly pursue it— 
My Public expects it of me! 


In contrast, here is one of my humorous 
verses from Film Fun: 


I Hate FLappers 


The flappers today are too snappily gay, 

Too snippy and zippy and lippy for me, 
Their hose is too rolly, their pose too unholy, 

Too erringly, daringly, flaringly free; 

cir lip-smacking “gimmies,” their hip-cracking 

shimmies, 

heir petting, coquetting, go-getting career, 

heir whiskey-inhaling, their frisky unveiling, 

All daze me, amaze me and craze me, I fear! 


I wish from my heart some gazabo would start 
A feud on this crudity-nudity feast, 


Would can their caressing, and ban their undress- 
ing, 
And make ’em wear undies—on Sundays, at 
least ! 
You'll think from my gab I’m a regular crab, 
A rusty and dusty and crusty galoot, 
But I simply am stewin’ because they’re my ruin— 
I race ’em and chase ’em all day—they’re so cute! 


You will observe that the effect of the 
light verse is more delicately achieved. The 
humorous verse is more boisterous and slap- 
stick in its technique. 

Broadly speaking, Judge, Life, The New 
Yorker, “Short Turns and Encores” of Sat- 
urday Evening Post prefer light verse. All 
the rest will take either type. However, 
there should be no hint of sex in anything 
aimed at either the Saturday Evening Post 
or The Country Gentleman. The rest of 
the markets are not so strict. 

Film Fun prefers rather rip-roaring hu- 
mor, excepticnally tricky and novel rhymes, 
and generally feminine (i.e., two-syllabled ) 
rhymes. This magazine, of all others, abso- 
lutely demands a “wow-line” ending—a sort 
of O. Henry surprise twist at the close. 
Not infrequently they have returned a verse 
to me, telling me they wanted it, but that 
I must first pack more of a punch into the 
last line. Most markets prefer a wow-line 
finish, although it’s not absolutely essential 
with The Country Gentleman, Life or Sat- 
urday Evening Post. 

Other magazines have individual pen- 
chants. College Life, for instance, requires 
a strong interest—the Campus Vamp or 
Co-ed type of title. College Humor, on the 
contrary, buys all types of verse, light 
weight, heavy weight, and a great deal of 
serious love verse. In fact, they use very 
little purely collegiate verse from outside 
contributors, as they rely on reprints from 
college papers for this variety. So try them 
with almost any kind except college. Also, 
do not make the mistake of thinking that 
Film Fun requires only rhymes on film sub- 
jects. In reality, they prefer other kinds in 
order to balance their magazine. Town 
Topics likes something relating to the theatre 
or a society fad. Very short. 

And that goes for all. The shorter the 
better. Never, in any case, over thirty-six 
lines. It is infinitely easier to sell six pieces 
of twelve lines each than one of thirty-six 
lines. 

The tricks I have picked up are, in gen- 
eral: 
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First, make them short. Get snappy 
rhymes—ultra modern slang goes best, but 
it must be ultra modern. Nothing is so 
pathetically dead as dead slang. “And how” 
alone would damn a verse today. (Read 
College Humor and College Life for the lat- 
est lingo.) Try to invent new rhymes, or 
at least new combinations. And make them 
double-jointed whenever possible. What are 
technically known as feminine rhymes, two- 
syllabled rhymes, are better than the mascu- 
line or one-syllabled. And triple-syllabled 
are better yet. I find that the more rhymes 
I string together, the better the stuff sells. 
For instance “skin-showing poses” and “gin- 
glowing noses” achieves a more ludicrous 
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YOULL find, once you get started, that 

rhymes will pop into your head from 
nowhere. I always carry a small note-book 
with me, and, in spare moments, jot down 
any fresh ones for use later. Glancing over 
a page of this book, I find “sly minx and 
high-jinks,” “pert little phone-girls, alert on- 
their-own-girls,” “the trusting young toiler js 
busting her boiler,” “a squinty duenna with 
hair tinted henna.” Some day I’ll read this 
page over and these random jottings will 
coalesce into a “hymn.” 

Make ’em snappy for the snappy markets, 
clever for the clever ones, novel at all times, 
fill ’em full of rippling rhymes and artful 
alliteration, with a surprise twist at the end, 


effect than “skin-showing poses” and Keep ’em short. And they'll sell—provided 
“whiskey-red noses.” they’re not Poetry! 


Checks and Rejections 


IN THIS DEPARTMENT, LETTERS BEARING ON SUBJECTS OF IMPORTANCE OR INTEREST, FROM 
THE STANDPOINT OF WRITERS AND EDITORS, WILL BE PUBLISHED. ANONYMOUS COMMUNI- 
CATIONS NOT CONSIDERED. 


Is Action Fiction INFERIOR? 


Editor, The Author & Journalist: 


I have just been reading the new textbook on 
short-story writing, Hattie Horner Louthan’s 
“The Short-Story Craftsman.” Let me tell you 
that I am sincerely grateful to the A. & J. for 
bringing this splendid book to my attention. It is 
full of help and inspiration. 

There is only one passage with which I would 
be inclined to take issue, not, perhaps, with the 
author, but with a successful writer of Western 
action stories whom she quotes as saying: “I’m 
writing nothing worth while; not literature and 
certainly not life. I’m getting nowhere. My 
stuff is ’way below my best—every line of it. 
Action, suspense, climax. Gun-play, cowboy 
lingo, more action. Bah! it’s unnatural, mechani- 
cal. Anybody can do it. I despise it and myself.” 

Certainly this is a remarkable attitude. It 
would interest me greatly to meet this writer. I'd 
like to size him up, and try to figure out how he 
does it. 

Being an action-writer myself, I’ll admit I can’t 
see how this fellow writes below his best and gets 
away with it. The action editors, I’ve found, are 
a canny lot—quick to spot a note of insincerity or 
slovenly work. Writing action yarns has seemed 
to me an honorable and pleasant vocation. I’ve 
always tried to put my very best into every story— 
and even then I never drop one in the mailbox 
without misgivings as to whether the editors will 
find it good enough to buy. 

Other action writers with whom I happen to 
be acquainted aren’t disgusted because they have 


to write below their best. More often they are 
disgusted because their best isn’t good enough. 

There are, of course, what might be termed 
“cheap” magazines that are filled with second-rate 
stories. Rest assured that the editor of even the 
“cheapest” magazine is buying the best stories he 
can afford, within the limitations imposed upon 
him. And they aren’t stories which the authors 
have deliberately cheapened for his purposes. 
More likely, they are stories which the authors 
lacked the skill or experience to make better. 

This talk of “writing down” to the level of 
the action markets is mostly “bunk.” The plain 
truth is that those of us who are writing for the 
action markets have to put all the stuff we have 
on the ball, and even then we fall short of the 
ideal. 

As for the action story being an inferior type 
of yarn in itself, I contend that this is open to 
question. It’s a different type from the psycho- 
logical story, but whether one happens to be bet- 
ter than the other depends altogether upon how 
well it is handled. Who is going to tell me wheth- 
er “Jurgen” is a better story than “Treasure Is- 
land”? Or whether either is better than “Alice 
in Wonderland”? I contend that it is all a mat- 
ter of taste—of the type of audience you may be 
trying to entertain. Whatever the audience, there 
is no limit to how good you are at liberty to 
make your stories. 

Naturally the requirements and inhibitions of 
individual magazines hedge the writer about with 
more or less hampering restrictions. They need 


not prevent him from doing good work, however. 
The greatest mural painter is hampered by similar 
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restrictions; he must adapt his design to the size 
and shape of the panel to be filled, to the perspec- 
tive from which it is to be viewed, and perhaps to 
the whims and prejudices of those who employed 
him to do the work. Making the best of these 
restrictions, he goes ahead and does the most 
artistic job of which he is capable. Masterpieces 
have been produced under just such conditions. 

I don’t believe the brilliant author of “The 
Short-Story Craftsman” would advise any of us 
to give up trying to be a good action writer in 
order to make a futile stab at some other type of 
fiction for which we're not temperamentally 
adapted. With her criticism of the hackneyed, 
tritely-written action yarns that often find their 
way into print I must agree. But it is a mistake 
to assume that the editors prefer this kind. They 
buy them merely because there aren’t enough real 
stories to fill the demand. 

H. W. 


PrizE Contests Do Pay 


Dear Mr. Hawkins: 


Our Student Writers’ Club (named for the most 
helpful magazine, which afterwards became known 
as THE AutHor & JourNALIST), had come to- 
gether for their weekly meeting. The subject un- 
der discussion for the afternoon was “Prize Con- 
tests,” and the leader of the afternoon had pre- 
pared a very interesting little talk. “Something 
like $2,000,000 is going to be given away this year 
in prize contests,” she announced, “and somebody 
is going to win all that money.” 

A member spoke up suddenly. “How many 
— in this small group ever entered a con- 
test ?” 

Up went every hand. Each woman then told 
how much she had won by answering prize con- 
tests (most of which had been culled from the 
pages of THe Autnor & JourNALIST!). The sec- 
retary then totaled up the amount. 

Eight women had won $400! And the contests 
ranged all the way from counting the beans in a 
jar to writing prize essays! 

More strength to the prize contest announcer ! 

Mary S. ButTLer, 
Selma, Alabama. 
ooaogo 


SOME RECENT BOOKS 


Tue Written Worn. “Written, edited and printed 
by N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc.,” Philadelphia. 

_ “The Written Word” is a perfectly printed, 
‘wenty-six-page booklet, frankly issued as an in- 

direct advertisement of N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., 

advertising specialists. 

But it is more, greatly more. “The Written 
Word” is one of the greatest essays ever penned 
writing. It ranks equally with those of Herbert 
Spencer, Barrett Wendell, Robert Louis Stevenson, 
than which there are none better in any tongue. 
very great piece of writing, like every other 
great human act, can be reduced to one idea—its 


seed—expressible always in one sentence, often in 
one word. The essence of “The Written Word” 
was said by Aristotle: “Effect is the essence of 
writing’”—the effect of the writer on the reader. 
The ultimate measure of a piece of writing, of 
all speech, all language of whatever kind, is the 
length of the bridge it is from the highest brain 
to the lowest heart, from the clearest mind to the 
most fundamental emotion. By this test this essay, 
“The Written Word,” is equal to the best. Though 
issued by a corporation, it was not written by one, 
for that is impossible. Who the fine writer is who 
wrote it the booklet does not say. This is an un- 
fair omission that the reader justly resents. 
CuHauNncy THOMAs. 


O. Henry MEMorIAL AWARD PRIZE STORIES OF 
1930. Edited by Blanche Colton Williams. 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., $2.00. 


This is the twelfth appearance of the O. Henry 
Memorial collection, which had its inception in 
1919, as an attempt to skim the cream of the 
thousands of stories published in American mag- 
azines each year, and to present the selected best 
in a single volume. 

Individual preferences, prejudices, and_ tastes 
are bound to influence decisions of this sort, for 
there are no absolute standards in judging liter- 
ary merit. But in the judgment of a highly quali- 
fied group of judges, including Blanche Colton 
Williams of unquestioned experience and literary. 
discernment, the twenty stories in this year’s col- 
lection are the best of the 1930 crop, and there- 
fore well worth study. 

The first prize, this year, was divided equally 
between William M. John and W. R. Burnett. 
Second prize went to Elizabeth Madox Roberts. 
The remaining authors represented are Marc Con- 
nelly, Roark Bradford, Katharine Newlin Burt, 
Irvin S. Cobb, Courtney Ryley Cooper, Miriam 
Allen de Ford, Richard Matthews Hallet, John 
Held, Jr., Nunnally Johnson, William March, 
Alicia O’Reardon Overbeck, William Dudley 
Pelley, Julia Peterkin, Ilorence Ryerson and Colin 
Clements, Wilbur Daniel Steele, Julian Street, 
and Capt. John W. Thomason, Jr. 

Included in the volume is a list of stories rank- 
ing highest, next highest, and third highest. In 
this list it is interesting to find stories by several 
pulp-paper authors rubbing shoulders with sto- 
ries by Joseph MHergesheimer, Wilbur Daniel 
Steele, and others of illustrious name. 


Mistress oF Spears, by Laurence D’Orsay. Bur- 
ton, $2.00. 

This novel, by a literary critic with whose name 
readers of writers’ magazines are very familiar, 
is a thrilling novel of the Zulus. The author 
writes with first-hand knowledge of his subject, 
having lived for two years in a Zulu kraal. The 
heroine is an interesting English girl, brought up 
among the natives. The story is entertaining and 
well-written, with plenty of plot complications 
and an unusual love story. 
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HANDY MARKET LIST 


FOR LITERARY WORKERS 


f 


PuBLisHED QuARTERLY AS AN INTEGRAL Part oF THe AuTHor & JouRNALIST 
DeceMBER, 1930 


The Handy Market List is designed to give, in brief, convenent form, the information of chief impor- 


tance to writers concerning periodical markets. 


minute. es C 
preparing for each quarterly publication. 


Constant vigilance is exercised to keep this list up to the 


New publications, changes of address, and changes of editorial policy are closely followed in 
Only a few obvious abbreviations are employed; M-20 means 


monthly, 20 cents a copy; 2M-10, twice monthly, 10 cents a copy; W-15, weekly, 15 cents; Q., quarterly, etc. 


Preferred word limits are indicated by numbers. 
ayment on or after publication. 
air rates, % to 1 cent; low rates, under ¥% cent. 


complete. The editor’s name is given last before the word rates. 


Acc. indicates payment on or soon after acceptance; Pub., 
First-class rates, around 5 cents a word; good rates, 1 cent or better; 
Ind. indicates indefinite rates. Inc. indicates data in- 


Release of book, motion-picture, and 


other rights is usually a matter of special arrangement, so this information is not included. In general, 
the better-paying magazines are generous in releasing supplementary rights to authors. 


LIST A 


hold 


General periodicals, standard, literary, h 


Aces, 220 E. 42d St., New York. (M-20) War-air novel- 
ettes on Western front 15,000 to 25,000. Verse. J. B. Kelly; 
John F. Byrne, Mng. Ed. 1c up, Acc. 

Ace-High, 80 Lafayette St., New York. (2M-20) Western 
adventure, sport, short-stories 3500 to 7500, novelettes 
25,000, 6-part serials 65,000. W. M. Clayton; H. A. Mc- 
Comas. 2c up, Acc. 

Action Novels, 220 E. 42d St., New York. (Bi-M-20) 
Western, adventure novelettes 10,000, novels 20,000 to 
25,000, American hero. J. B. Kelly; John F. Byrne, Mng. 
Ed. Ic up, Acc. 

Action Stories, 220 E. 42d St., New York. (M-20) West- 
ern and adventure short-stories 4000 to 6000, novelettes 
10,000 to 12,000, novels 20,000 to 25,000; verse. J. B. Kelly; 
John F. Byrne, Mng. Ed. 1c up, Acc. 

Adventure, 161 6th Ave., New York. (2M-25) Adventure, 
Western, sea, foreign short-stories 1200 to 15,000, novel- 
ettes 15,000 to 40,000, serials 50,000 to 100,000; fillers up to 
2000, adventure articles, verse. A. A. Proctor. 2c up, 
verse 75c to $1 line, fillers $10 up, Acc. 

Airplane Stories, 305 E. 46th St., New York. (M-25) 
Air action short-stories 3000 to 8000, novelettes 8000 to 
30,000, serials 30,000 up. No love interest. Wm. L. Mayer. 
Ic up, Acc. 

Air Stories, 220 FE. 42d St., New York. (M-20) Avia- 
tion short-stories 4000 to 6000, novelettes 10,000 to 12,000, 
serials 40,000 to 60,000, complete novels 20,000 to 25,000. 
J. B. Kelly; John F. Byrne, Mng. Ed. 1c up, Acc. 

Air Trails, 79 7th Ave., New York. (M-20) Thrilling 
air short-stories 3000 to 7000, novelettes 10,000 to 20,000, 
serials 40,000, occasional articles 1500, verse 4 to 6 stan- 
zas. Paul Chadwick. 1c up, Acc. 

All-Fiction, 100 5th Ave., New York. (M-10) Adventure 
short-stories, any locale, up to 6000, novelettes up to 
12,000, novels up to 25,000; soldier of fortune articles, 
customs of foreign lands, up to 4000; occasional verse 
of the out-trails; fillers up to 100. Carson W. Mowre. 
Vc up, Acc. 

All Star Detective Stories, 80 Lafayette St., New York. 
(M-20) “Thriller”? mystery novelettes 10,000 to 15,000. Love 
interest permissible. Carl Happel. 2c up, Acc. 

All-Story, 280 Broadway, New York. (2M-20) Clean love 
short-stories, heroine’s viewpoint, 4000 to 7000, novelettes 
up to 14,000, serials up to 30,000. Verse up to 14 lines. 
Miss Madeline M. Heath. 1c up, verse 25c line, Acc. 

American Magazine The, 250 Park Ave., New York. 
(M-25) Short-stories 3500 to 5000, serials 45,000 to 60,- 
000, illustrated personality sketches 1000 to 1500, human- 
interest articles 3500 to 5000, stories of achievement. 
Summer N. Blossom. First-class rates, Acc. 

American Mercury, The, 730 5th Ave., New York. 
(M-50) Sophisticated reviews, comment, essays; serious 
and political articles, short-stories, sketches, verse; high 
literary standard. H. L. Mencken. Good rates, Acc. 

Argosy Weekly, 280 Broadway, New York. (W-10) 
Romantic, adventure, mystery, humorous short-stories 
2000 to 7000, novelettes up to 20,000, serials up to 70,- 
000, prose fillers up to 400. A. H. Bittner, 1%c up, Acc. 

Asia, 468 4th Ave., New York. (M-35) Articles on ori- 
ental life and thought interpreted in human terms; rela- 
tions between East and West, Russia and Africa included. 
Marietta Neff; Gertrude Emerson. Good 
rates, Acc. 
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7 
rates of about 1 cen 


and non-technical, which ordinarily pay on acceptance at 
t a word or better. 


Association Men, 347 Madison Ave., New York. (M-20) 
Y. M. C. A. publication. Devoted to life problems, inter- 
ests of young men. Articles, personality sketches 2000 to 
2500. Prefers query. F. G. Weaver. 1c up, Acc. 

Astounding Stories, 80 Lafayette St., New York. (M-20) 
Fantastic pseudo-scientific short-stories up to 10,00, 
novelettes 20,000 to 30,000, 3 or 4-part serials 40,000 to 
60,000. Love interest permitted. Harry Bates. 2c up, Acc. 

Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington St., Boston. (M-40) Com. 
ment, reviews, essays, human-interest articles; sketches, 
short-stories, verse; high literary standard. Ellery Sedg- 
wick. Good rates, Acc. 


Battle Aces, 220 E. 42d St., New York. (M-20) Air-war 
short-stories 5000 to 10,000, novelettes up to 15,000. Harry 
Steeger; H. S. Goldsmith. 1c up, Acc. 

Battle Stories, 529 S. 7th St., Minneapolis, Minn. (M-25) 

ar and air-war short-stories 3000 to 8000, novelettes 
12,000 to 20,000, serials 35,000 to 60,000, installments of 
15,000, ballad verse up to 32 lines. Roscoe Fawcett, Jack 
Smalley. 2 to 10c, poetry 25c line, Acc. 

Best Love Story—Cupids, 100 5th Ave., New York. 
(2-M-20) Sentimental love short-stories, girl’s viewpoint 
4000 to 7000, novelettes 10,000 to 15,000, serials 40,000 to 
60,000, lyrics 8 to 16 lines. Helen MacVichie, 1 to 2c, Acc. 

Black Mask, 578 Madison Ave., New York. (M-20) De- 
tective, Western, border, short-stories 4000 to 8000, novel- 
ettes up to 15,000. Joseph T. Shaw. Good rates, Acc. 

Blade and Ledger, 510 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M-5) 
Clean romantic, adventure short-stories, small-town back- 
ground 1000 to 3500. Wm. Fleming French. 1% to 5c, Acc. 

Blue Book, 230 Park Ave., New York. (M-25) Western, 
mystery, adventure’ short-stories, novelettes, _ novels. 
Monthly true-experience prize contests. Edwin Balmer; 
Donald Kennicott, associate. 2c up, Acc. 

Breezy Stories, 1071 6th Ave., New York. (M-20) Sex 
short-stories, 2500 to 7000, novelettes 12,000 to 18,000; 
light verse. Cashel Pomeroy. 1c, verse 25c line, Acc. 


Calgary Eye-Opener, Box 2068, Minneapolis. (M-25) 
Jokes, jingles, gags, wise-cracks, epigrams; humorous 
sketches up to 200, verse up to 60 lines; ideas for illus- 
trations; light verse, prison, vagabond, emotional appedl 
Cedric Adams; Phil Rolfsen, art ed. Humor $3 to $15, 
cartoons $3 to $10, verse 25c line up, Acc. 

Canadian Home Journal, 71 Richmond St., W., => 
Ont. (M-10) Short-stories up to 5000, 4 to 6-part seria 
articles of interest to Canadian women up to 2500. 
Dawson. Good rates, Acc. , 

Clues, 80 Lafayette St., New York. (2M-20) _—. 
mystery short-stories 3000 to 6000, novelettes 20,00 
30,000, serials 40,000 to 60,000. W. M. Clayton, Carl Happel. 
2c up, Acc. 5) 

College Humor, 1050 N. La Salle St., Chicago. _— 
Youthful modern short-stories up to novelet = 
serials, general and_ sport articles, college-intert! 
sketches, jokes, humorous essays; gay verse, epigram 
art work. Swanson. First-class rates, jokes 
verse 50c line, Acc. ft 

College Life, 25 W. 43d St., New. York. (M-25) ge 


moving, reali short-stories, collegiate background, 
oving, realistic short , g legiate articles 


interest, 4000 to 6000; novelettes 10,000, colle 
up to 1500, humorous verse, jokes. N. L. Pines. 1%4c uP 
verse 10c to 20c line, jokes 35c to 50, Acc. 
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Collier’s, 250 Park Ave., New York. (M-5) Short-stories 
up to 8000, serials up to 60,0000; articles, editorials. Wm. 
L. Chenery. First-class rates, Acc. 

Columbia, 45 Wall St., New Haven, Conn. (M-10) 
Knights of Columbus publication. Articles on contempor- 
ary science, travel, sport, topics of general interest for 
men 2500 to 3500; action short-stories 5000, verse. John 
Donahue. 1 to 3c, Acc. 

Comfort, Augusta, Me. (M-5) Short-stories 1000, articles 
of family interest, household miscellany. V. V. Detwiler. 
1 to 3c, Acc. 

Complete Detective Novel Magazine, 381 4th Ave., New 
York. (M-25) Detective novels 60,000 to 75,000, true tales 
of detective work 1000 to 2500; short-stories up to 5000. 
Joseph Cox. 1c, Acc. 

Complete Stories, 79 7th Ave., New York. (2M-20) 
Western, adventure short-stories, novelettes, novels up to 
59,000, verse. Edmund C. Richards. 1% to 2c, Acc. 

Country Gentlemen, The, Independence Sq., Philadel- 
phia. (M-5) Short-stories, serials, articles of interest to 
rural readers; humorous sketches, jokes, agricultural and 
household articles. Miscellany for boys’ and girls’ depts. 
Philip S. Rose. First-class rates, Acc. 

Cowboy Stories, 80 Lafayette St., New York. (M-20) 
Cowboy, rangeland short-stories 3000 to 6000, novelettes 
25,000, 2-part stories 16,000 to 20,000. W. M. Clayton; H. A. 
McComas. 2c up, Acc. 


D. A. C. News, Detroit Athletic Club, Detroit, Mich. 
(M-25) Humorous sketches up to 1500, verse. Chas. A. 
Hughes. First-class rates, Acc. 

Dance Magazine, The, 25 W. 43d St., New York. (M-35) 
Arties on any branch of musical show business 2500. 
Paul R. Milton; Harold Hersey, publisher. 1c, Acc. 

Delineator, Spring and Macdougal Sts., New York. 
(M-10) Dramatic, human _ short-stories 5000, serials, 
articles. Oscar Graeve. First-class rates, Acc. 

Detective Action, 220 E. 42nd St., New York. (M) Ac- 
tion-mystery, detective short-stories 3000 to 10,000, novel- 
ettes 15,000. Harry Steeger, H. S. Goldsmith. lc up, Acc. 

Detective Book, 220 E. 42d St., New York. (M-20) 
Detective novels, crime articles, short-stories. J. B. Kelly; 
John F, Byrne, Mng. Ed. 1c up, Acc. 

Detective Classics, 220 E. 42d St., New York. (M-20) 


Crime, detective short-stories, novelettes. J. B. Kelly; 


John F. Byrne, Mng. Ed. 1c up, Acc. 

Detective Fiction Weekly, 280 Broadway, New York. 
W-10) Detective articles, short-stories, novelettes, serials. 
oward V. Bloomfield. 1%4c up, Acc. 

Detective Story Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. 
(W-15) Detective and mystery short-stories up to 5000 
fovelettes up to 25,000, serials up to 80,000, 12,000-word 
installments, articles on crime, etc., 300 to 2500. F. E. 
— Dorothy Hubbard, associate Ed. Good rates, 


Dime Novel, The, 11 W. 42d St., New York. (M-10) 
Novels written to order. Short-stories up to 4000. W. E. 
Solenberger. Good rates, Acc. 

Dream World, 1926 Broadway, New York. (M-25) First- 
person short-stories 5000, serials 25,000 to 50,000, verse, of 
love and romance. Helen J. Day. 2c, verse 50c line, Acc. 


Elks Magazine, 50 E. 42nd St., New York. (M-20) Ar- 
ticles, short-stories 5000 to 10,000, serials up to 50,000. 
a short-stories. Joseph T. Fanning. First-class rates, 


Excitement, 79 7th Ave., New York. (M-20) Thrilling 
out-of-door adventure short-stories 1500 to 6000, serials. 
Lon Murray. Good rates, Acc. “Exciting Experiences” 
100 to 2000, $15 each. 


Far East Adventure Stories, 158 W. 10th St., New York. 
(M-25) Adventure fiction laid in Orient, Philippines, South 
a Islands, etc. Short-stories 3000 to 9000; novelettes 9000 
to 25, Y; 2-part stories 30,000; occasional verse. ‘‘New 
Authors’ Corner.” Wallace R. Bamber. 1 to 6c, Acc. 
we West Stories, 79 7th Ave., New York. (M-20) 
eT short-stories 1500 to 6000, novelettes 10,000 to 
raged Serials, installments of 12,000; short articles 300 
0 2500; verse. F. E. Blackwell. 2c up, Acc. 
Farmer's Wife, 61 E. 10th St., St. Paul, Minn. (M-5) 
er for farm women of general and household inter- 
St; short-stories, short serials, verse. F. W. Beckman, 
ng. Ed. Ic up, Acc. 
gthight Stories, 220 E. 42d St., New York. (M-20) Action 
at of the prize ring, short-stories 3000 to 6000, novel- 
yn > 14,000. J. B. Kelly; John F. Byrne, Mng. 
cc. 


Phin Fun, 100 5th Ave., New York. (M-20) Collegiate 
Grady "Shot eras up to 300, humorous verse. Lester 
quips $1.59 word up; verse 50c up line; jokes, 


Five Novels Monthly, 80 Lafayette St., New York. 
(M-25) Western, adventure, sport, mystery, romantic 
novels 25,000, strong love interest essential. W. M. Clay- 
ton; John Burr. 2c up, Acc. 

Foreign Service, Memorial Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. (M) 
Short-stories, articles of interest to overseas men up to 
2500. Illustrations. Barney Yanofsky. 2c up, Acc. 

Forum and Century, The, 441 Lexington Ave., New 
York. (M-40) Controversal articles, essays, ‘first’? short- 
stories 2000 to 3000, serials. Henry Goddard Leach. Good 
rates, Acc. 

Frontier Stories, 220 E. 42d St., New York. (M-20) Old 
West short-stories 4000 to 6000, novelettes 10,000 to 12,000, 
novels 20,000 to 25,000; Old West fact articles up to 12,000, 
famous gunmen, sheriffs, etc.; verse. J. B. Kelly; John F. 
Byrne, Mng. Ed. 1c up, Acc. 


Gangland Stories, 25 W. 43d St., New York. (M-25) 
Gang short-stories, novelettes, 5000 up. Harold Hersey. 
Up to 1c, Acc. 

Gangster Stories, 25 W. 43d St., New York. (M-25) 
Crime and gangster short-stories 5000 up, novelettes 10,000 
to 20,000, novels 35,000 to 60,000. Harold Hersey. Up to 
lc, Acc. 

Gang World, 220 FE. 42nd St., New York. (M) Under- 
world, crime short-stories 5000 to 10,000, feature articles, 
novelettes up to 15,000. Harry Steeger, H. S. Goldsmith. 
lc up, Acc. 

Ghost Stories, 25 W. 43d St., New York. (M-25) Articles, 

short-stories, serials, dealing with occult and supernatural. 
Harold Hersey. 1c up, Acc. 
_ Goblin, 1070 Bleury St., Montreal, Canada. (M-25) Light 
informative topical articles, Canadian interest, 1500 to 2000, 
short-stories 2000 to 3000, light verse. Joseph E. Mc- 
Dougal. 1 to 3c, Acc. 

Good Housekeeping, 56th St. and 8th Ave., New York. 
(M-25) Articles on women’s and household interests; 
a serials, verse. W. F. Bigelow. First-class 
rates, Acc. 


Harper’s Bazar, 56th St. and 8th Ave., New York. 
(M-50) Society and women’s interests, short-stories, se- 
rials. Charles Hanson Towne. Good rates, Acc. 

Harper’s Magazine, 49 E. 33d St., New York. (M-40) 
Human interest articles, essays, short-stories 4000 to 
7000, serials up to 60,000, verse, high literary standard. 
Thomas B. Wells. First-class rates, Acc. 

Hearst’s International combined with Cosmopolitan, 57th 
St. and 8th Ave., New York. (M-35) Short-stories 5000; 
short-shorts 1000 to 1500, unusual light love, humorous 
themes; articles, personal experience, 4000 to 5000. Ray 
Long. First-class rates, Acc. 

High Spot Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. (M) Ad- 
venture short-stories, various types, novelettes 20,000 to 
30,000. Edmund C. Richards. Good rates, Acc. 

Holiday, Chrysler Bldg., New York. (M-10) Human-in- 
terest articles of holiday interest at home and abroad 
up to 1500. 3 to 7c, Acc. 

Holland’s, The Magazine of the South, Main and Race 
Sts., Dallas, Texas. (M-10) Articles of interest to South 
2000 to 5000, short-stories 3000 up, serials 60,000 up; verse, 
children’s stories. Martha Stipe. 1%4c up, verse 50c line, 
photos $2.50 up, Ace. 

Home Magazine, The, 55 5th Ave., New York. (M-10) 
Domestic and love short-stories 2000 to 2500, home service 
articles 1500 to 2000, first-person true life dramas, short 
rhymed verse. Agnes Smith. 2c, usually Acc. 

Household Magazine, 8th and Jackson Sts., Topeka, 
Kan. (M-10) Household and general articles, short-stories 
under 1000, also 2500 to 5000, serials 30,000 to 40,000, verse 
usually under 20 lines, hints. Nelson Antrim Crawford. 
2c up, verse 50c line, Acc. 


“I Confess,” 100 5th Ave., New York. (M-15) Emotional, 
confessional, first-person short-stories 2500 to 5000, serials 
10,000 to 30,000. Jean Boord. 1 to 2c, Acc. 

Illustrated Detective Magazine, 55 5th Ave., New York. 
(M-10) Detective novels 60,000 up; short crime stories 
with photos. Kenneth Hutchinson. 2c, Acc. 

Illustrated Love Magazine, 55 5th Ave., New York. 
(M-10) Love novels 60,000 up; short articles, love interest. 
Kenneth Hutchinson. 2c, Acc. 


Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Sq., Philadelphia. 
(M-10) Articles usually arranged for. Short-stories 2000 up, 
serials up to 70,000; verse. Loring A. Schuler. First-class 
rates, Acc. 

Lariat Story Magazine, The, 220 E. 42d St., New York. 
(M-20) Cowboy short-stories 4000 to 6000, novels 25,000, 
serials 40,000 to 60,000, verse. J. B. Kelly. 1c up, Acc. 

Liberty, 220 E. 42d St., New York. (W-5) Romantic, 
adventure, humorous short-stories, youthful appeal 1000 
to 5000, timely human-interest articles. Sheppard Butler. 
First-class rates, Acc. Short-stories under 1000, $100 each. 
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Life, 60 E. 42d St., New York. (W-10) Humor in verse, 
skits, epigrams, sketches. F. B. Mallory. First-class rates, 
jokes up to $5, Acc. 

Love Romances, 220 FE. 42d St., New York. (M-20) 
Strongly plotted, human love stories 3000 to 6000, novel- 
ettes 10,000 to 12,000, novels 20,000, serials 40,000 to 60,000. 
Harriet A. Bradfield, Mng. Ed. Ic up, Acc. 

Love Story Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. (W-15) 
Thoroughly modern love short-stories 2500 to 6000, novel- 
ettes 10,000, 2 to 6-part serials, installments of 12,000, 
verse up to 16 lines. Miss Daisy Bacon. 1c up, Acc. 


MacLean’s Magazine, 143 University Ave., Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. (2-M-10) Articles on Canadian subjects, 
short-stories up to 5000, serials 30,000 to 65,000. H. Napier 
Moore. Ic up, Acc. 

Man Stories, 537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M-25) 
aaa short-stories all types. Samuel Bierman. Ic, 
ce. 


Marriage Confessions, 100 5th Ave., New York. (M-20) 
First-person confessional short-stories, present-day mar- 
riage problems 2500 to 7500, serials 15,000 to 30,000. Jean 
Boord. 1 to 2c, Acc. 

Master Detective, The, 1926 Broadway, New York. (M- 
25) True detective and crime stories, outstanding cases, 
illustrated by photos, with official by-line. Alan Hynd 
2c, extra for photos, Acc. 

McCall’s Magazine, 230 Park Ave., New York. (M-10) 
General and household interests; provocative articles 1500 
to 3000, short-stories 2500 to 6000, serials. Otis L. Wiese. 
First-class rates, Acc. 

Mentor-World Traveler, The, 247 Park Ave., New York. 
(M-25) Historical, art, science, literature, travel articles 
1000 to 5000. Chas. P. Norcross. Good rates, Acc. (Over- 
stocked.) 

Modern Romances, 100 Sth Ave., New York. (M-10) 
Love short-stories up to 5000; short shorts up to 1500; 
complete novels up to 40,000; serials 50,000; throbbing 
true experience stories 2000; articles on love topics; 
poems. Lyon Mearson. Up to 2c, Acc. 

Mystic Magazine, 529 S. 7th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
(M-25) Popular, spectacular articles on occult subjects; 
sige H. Fawcett; Maitland Scott, Asst. Ed. Good 
rates, Acc. 


National Geographic Magazine, 1156 16th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. (M-50) Authoritative travel articles, 
illustrated. Popular articles on scientific research accom- 
panied by human-interest photos. Gilbert Grosvenor. 
First-class rates, Acc. 


New Yorker, The, 25 W. 45th St., New York. (W-15) 
Humorous, satirical articles, sketches up to 2000; clever 
verse, fillers. Good rates, Acc. 


New York Magazine Program, 108 Wooster St., New 
York. (W) Short-stories 800 to 1000. Verse, fillers, jokes. 
Barbara Blake. 5c, Acc. (Overstocked. ) 

North America, 15 W. Franklin St., Baltimore, Md. 
(M) Articles stimulating desire for travel 1000 to 4000, 
short-stories 3000 to 5000. Modern style. Mary L. Thomp- 
son. Inc. 

North*West Stories, 220 E. 42d St., New York. (M-20) 
Snow country, rangeland fast-moving action short-stories 
up to 6000, novelettes 20,000 to 25,000, serials 40,000 to 50,000. 
Sympathetic element required; verse. J. B. Kelly; John 
F. Byrne, Mng. Ed. 1c up, Acc. 


Outlaws of the West, 25 W. 43d St., New York. (M-25) 
Western short-stories, novelettes, serials. Hatold Hersey. 
Up to Ic, Acc. 

Outlook, 120 E. 16th St., New York. (W-15) Comment, 
reviews, timely articles, short-stories up to 3000, verse. 
Francis R. Bellamy. 1%c up, verse, $10 to $25, Acc. 


Parent’s Magazine, The, 255 4th Ave., New York. (M-25) 
Articles on family relationships; child care, training, 
health, education, 2500 to 3000; short-stories dealing with 
family relationships from psychological angle; verse not 
over 30 lines; jokes, pointers for parents, recipes, games, 
a Clara Savage Littledale. 1c, Acc; jokes, etc., $1 each, 
ub. 
Pennac News, The, Rittenhouse Squ., Philadelphia. 
(M-25) Sports, outdoor articles, storyettes, humor 1000 to 
1500. Francis M. Stifler. 144c up, photos $1 up, Acc. 
People’s Popular Monthly, 801 2d St., Des Moines, Iowa. 
(M-5) Love, rural, Western, woman-appeal short-stories 
5000, novelettes 10,000, serials 60,000 to 80,000, articles 500. 
Ruth Elaine Wilson. 4c, Acc. 
Pep Stories, 305 E. 46th St., New York. (M-25) Light, 
snappy, peppy, humorous short-stories, surprise endings, 
to 3000; 3-part stories, installments of 3000. Natalie 
Messenger. Ic, Acc. 


Pictorial Review, 222 W. 39th St., New York. (M-10) 
Articles of interest to women 2500 to 3500; action, drama, 
roblem_ short-stories, novelettes, serials, verse. Percy 
First-class rates, Acc. 


Plain Talk, 381 4th Ave., New York. (M-35) Comment, 
reviews, articles, essays, verse, short-stories, sketches, at: 
tacks on fallacies, consorship, drastic legislation. Walter 
Ligget. Ic up, Acc. 

Pocket Magazine, 11 W. 42d St., New York. (M-29) 
Short-stories, articles, with appeal to wage earners. W, 
E. Solenberger. Good rates, Acc. 

Popular Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. (2M-2) 
Romantic adventure, mystery, humor, business, Western 
short-stories 5000 to 9000, novelettes 30,000, serials 70,00), 
masculine appeal. Richard Merrifield. Good rates, Acc. 

Prison Stories, 25 W. 43d St., New York. (M-2) 
Prison short-stories, novelettes. Harold Hersey. Up to 
ic, Acc, 


Quick Trigger Stories of the West, 25 W. 43d St., New 
York, (M-25) Western fiction, all lengths. Harold Hersey, 
Up to 1c, Acc. (Overstocked.) 


Racketeer Stories, 25 W. 43d St., New York. (M-25) 
Gang short-stories 5000 up, novelettes 10,000 to 20,000, 
novels 25,000 to 30,000. Harold Hersey. Up to Ic, Acc. 

Rangeland Love Story Magazine, 80 Lafayette St., New 
York. (M-20) Western love short-stories 5000 to 10,00, 
novelettes 30,000 to 35,000, serials 40,000 to 60,000. Verse, 
Western fact items 100 to 500. W. M. Clayton; Miss 
Fanny Ellsworth. 2c up, verse 25c line, Acc. 

Ranch Romances, 80 Lafayette St., New York. (2-M-20) 
Western love short-stories 4000 to 9000, novelettes 30,00 
to 35,000, serials 60,000 to 70,000; Western fillers 100 to 500; 
Western love verse. Miss Fanny Ellsworth. 2c up, verse 
25c, Acc. 

Railroad Man’s Magazine, 280 Broadway, New York. 
(M) Railroad short-stories 3000 to 8000, novelettes 10,000, 
serials 50,000 up. Railroad articles 2000 to 3000; verse, 
miscellany, photos; true experiences of railroad men 50 
to 1500. Wm. Edward Hayes. 1c, Acc. 

Real Love Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. (2M-%) 
Confession type first-person love stories. Daisy Bacon. 
Good rates, Acc. 

Real Detective Tales, 1050 N. Lasalle St., Chicago. 
(M-25) Mystery, crime and detective short-stories 100 
to 8000, novlettes 15,000 to 30,000, serials 30,000; up-to-the- 
minute ‘true crime, detective and police stories 2000 to 
15,000; photos. Edwin Baird. 1 to 2c, Acc. 


Redbook, 230 Park Ave. New York. (M-25) Short- 


‘stories, serials, feature articles. Edwin Balmer; Donald 


Kennicott, associate. First-class rates, Acc. 

Review of Reviews, 55 5th Ave., New York. (M-35) 
Articles on politics, economics, national and social prob- 
lems, travel; short summaries of foreign articles. Albert 
Shaw. 2c up, Acc. ' 

Rotarian, The, 211 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago. (M-25) 
Gripping human-interest articles, essays, short-stories 
1500 to 1800, verse. Emerson Gause. First-class rates, Ace. 


Saturday Evening Post, The. Independence Sa., Phila- 
delphia. (W-5) Articles on timely topics 4000 to 5000, short- 
stories 5000 to 9000, serials up to 90,000, humorous verse, 
skits, material for “Getting On in the World” and “Out- 
door” departments 1000. Geo. Horace Lorimer. First-class 
rates, Acc. 

Scotland Yard, 100 5th Ave., New York. (M-20) Dram- 
atic action-detective, mystery short-stories international 
locale up to 6000, novelettes 15,000, novels 30,000 to 40,000; 
sensational true features with photos 1500. Richard A. 
Martinsen, executive Ed. 1c up, Acc. 

Scribner’s Magazine, 597 Sth Ave., New York. (M-35) 
Critical and interpretive articles 1000 to 7000; short-stories 
up to 5000; novelettes 15,000 to 35,000; little verse. Robert 
Bridges; Alfred Dashiell, Mng. Ed. Good rates, Acc. 

Short Stories, Garden City, New York. (2M-25) Quedex, 
Western, Northern, gangster, Oriental, lumber, industria» 
railroad, sea short-stories 1500 to 8000, novelettes ig A 
35,000, serials 35,000 to 75,000, outdoor fillers 50 to 500. Me 
de S. Horn; Frederick Clayton, Associate. 2c up, verse 
line; fillers 1c, Acc. salads 

Sky Riders, 100 5th Ave., New York. (M-20) ro 
(any front) and air-adventure short-stories up to ws 
novelettes 15,000 to 20,000. Richard A. Martinsen, exec 
tive Ed. 1c up, Acc. _ 

Smokehouse Monthly, 529 S. 7th St., Minneapolis, a 
(M-25) Jokes, wisecracks, cartoon Suggestions, 
ballads. W. H. Fawcett; A. F. Lockhart, associate. 
$3, verse 25c line, Acc. 

Sna Magazine, 28 W. 44th St., New Zork. 
1000 to 2500. Alexander Samalman. 
Ic, Acc. 

Spicy Stories, 305 E. 46th St. New, York Be 
Light, snappy, peppy humorous short-stories 
surprise endings. 3-part serials 3000 each ins 
Natalie Messenger. 1c, Acc. 

Sport Story Magazine, 79 7th Ave., 
Competitive sport short-stories up to 


Jew York. (2M-15) 
pied novelettes up 


to 10,000. Lon Murray. Good rates, Acc. 
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Spur, The, 425 Sth Ave., New York. (2M-50) Sport, 
travel, art, personalities, humor, verse. H. S. Adams. 
Good rates, Acc. 

Star Magazine, Garden City, L. L, N. Y. (M-20) Ad- 
yenture, exciting mystery short-stories, novelettes; male 
interest predominating, some woman interest permissible. 
Roy de S. Horn. Good rates, Acc. 


Startling Detective Adventures, 529 S. 7th St., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. (M) True detective stories, solved cases 
dealing with unusual crimes, shorts up to 6000, 2-part 
stories 10,000. John J. Green. 2c, photos $5, Acc. 
Sweetheart Stories, 100 5th Ave., New York. (2M-15) 
Love short-stories 6000 to 8000, novelettes 10,000 to 15,000, 
serials 20,000 to 35,000, verse 4 to 16 lines. Dorothy Grin- 
nell. Ic to 2c, verse 25c line, Acc. 


Swift Story Magazine, 11 W. 42nd St., New York. 
(M-20) Novels written to order. Détective short-stories 
up to 4000. W. E. Solenberger. Good rates, Acc. 


Thinker, The, 49 W. 45th St., New York. (M-25) 
Authoritative articles on modern thought-trends. Pre- 
fers query. Wm. H. Kofoed. Good rates, Acc. 

Top-Notch Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. (2M-15) 
Adventure, Western, sport, mystery, humorous short- 
stories up to 8000, novelettes 10,000 to 15,000, serials up to 
70,000; verse up to 32 lines. Joseph I. Lawrence. Ic up, 
verse 25c line, Acc. 

Triple-X-Western, 529 S. 7th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
(M-25) Western short-stories up to 8000, novelettes 15,000 
to 20,000, serials with thread of romance 45,0000 to 60,000. 
Roscoe Fawcett; Jack Smalley. 1%c, Acc. 


True Confessions, 529 S. 7th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
(M-25) First-person, confessional short-stories up to 5000, 
serials up to 15,000; articles on sex and social problems. 
Roscoe Fawcett. 2c, verse 25c line, Acc. 


True Detective Mysteries, 1926 Broadway, New York. 
(M-25) True fact detective and crime stories 2000 to 11,000, 
with actual photos, preferably under by-line of detective 
or police official. John Shuttleworth. 2c, Acc. 

True Experiences, 1926 Broadway, New York. (M-25) 
First-person love, romantic short-stories 5000, serials 
25,000 to 50,000. Eleanor Minne. 2c, Acc. 

True Romances, 1926 Broadway, New York. (M-25) 
First-person short-stories 1 to 8000 based on truth; 
true-story serials 30,000 to 60,000. 2c, Acc. 


True Story Magazine, 1926 Broadway, New York. 
(M-25) True, confessional, first-person short-stories 5000, 
_ 25,000 to 50,000, jokes. L. M. Hainer, 2c, jokes, $2 
up, Acc. 


Two-Gun Western Stories, 537 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago. (M-25) Western short-stories up to 10,000. Samuel 
Bierman. 1c, Acc. 


Vanity Fair, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. (M-35) 
Satirical articles, essays on modern life, sophisticated 
short-stories, 1700 to 1800; light vers de societe, jokes on 
social themes. F. W. Crowninshield. Articles $90 up, verse 
$1 line, jokes $5 to $10, Acc. 

Vogue, 420 Lexington Ave., New York (2M-35) Limited 
market for articles on smart women’s interests. Edna 
W. Chase. 1c up, Ace. 


War Aces, 100 Sth Ave., New York. (M-20) Air-war 
action short-stories up to 7000, novelettes up to 15,000, 
— pp to 30,000; fact items up to 300. C. W. Mowre. 
up, Acc. 
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War Birds, 100 5th Ave., New York. (M-20) Western 
front war flying short-stories 3000 to 10,000, novelettes 
12,000 to 25,000. Fact items up to 300. Carson W. Mowre. 
2c, Acc. 

War Stories, 100 5th Ave., New York. (M-20) War (all 
fronts) short-stories 3000 to 6000, novelettes 10,000 to 15,000, 
complete novels 25,000 to 35,000; woman interest permis- 
sible. Richard A. Martinsen, executive Ed. 1c up, Acc. 


West, Garden City, New York. (2M-20) Western and 
Northwestern ‘‘he-man” stories 2000 to 12,000, novelettes 
12,000 to 40,000, serials 45,000 to 65,000; verse up to 20 
pang Roy de S. Horn. 2c up, verse 25c line, jokes $2.50, 
Acc. 


Western Love Stories, 80 Lafayette St., New York. 
(Bi-M-20) Western love short-stories, novelettes, com- 
plete novels, verse. Fanny Ellsworth. 2c, Acc. 


Western Rangers, 220 E. 42d St., New York. (M-20) 
Western character and action short-stories 5000 to 10,000, 
novelettes up to 15,000. Harry Steeger, H. S. Goldsmith. 
le up, Acc. 

Western Romances, 100 5th Ave., New York. (M-20) 
Western short-stories, motivated by romance, up to 7000, 
novelettes up to 15,000, novels 25,000, verse. Wanda von 
Kettler. 1%4c up, Acc. 


Western Story Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. 
(W-15) Western short-stories up to 5000, novelettes up 
to 25,000, serials 12,000-word installments; short articles on 
Old West up to 2500; verse. F. E. Blackwell; D. C. Hub- 
bard, associate. Good rates, Acc. 


Whiz Bang, 529 S. 7th St., Minneapolis, Minn. (M-25) 
Jokes, epigrams, humorous rural editorials, ballads up to 
64 lines, cartoon suggestions. Faweett; A. F. 
Lockhart, associate. Jokes $3, verse 25c line, Acc. 


Wild West Stories and Complete Novel Magazine, 381 
4th Ave., New York. (M-25) Western novels 60,000 to 
70,000, short-stories up to 5000. Joseph Cox. 1c, Acc. 

Wild West Weekly, 79 7th Ave., New York. (W-10) 
Typical ‘‘Wild West” short-stories 3000 to 6000, novelettes 
12,000 to 15,000; youthful but not juvenile. Ronald Oli- 
phant. Good rates, Acc. 


Wings, 220 E. 42d St.» New York. (M-20) Aviation 
short-stories 4000 to 6000, novelettes 10,000 to 12,000, serials 
40,000 to 60,000; complete novels up to 25,000. J. B. Kelly. 
Ic up, Acc. 


Woman’s Home Companion, 250 Park Ave., New York. 
(M-10) Woman’s and household interests. Articles, short- 
stories 2500 to 6000, serials up to 70,000. Gertrude B. Lane. 
First-class rates, Acc. 


Woman’s World, 4223 W. Lake St., Chicago. (M-15) 
Articles on woman’s interests 2000 to 4000; adventure, 
mystery, romantic short-stories 2500 to 5500, serials 40,000 
to 50,000, short verse, jokes. Walter W. Manning. Good 
rates, Acc. 

World’s Work, Garden City, New York. (M-35) Author- 
itative articles on world events up to 4000, short items of 
veneral information, national subjects. Russell Doubleday. 
Good rates, Acc. 

Wow, 305 E. 46th St., New York. (M-25) Youthful, 
peppy, snappy short-stories not too sexy 3000 to 3500, 
novelettes 5000. Natalie Messenger. Ic, Acc. 
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Young’s Magazine, 1071 6th Ave., New York. (M-20) 
Sex short-stories, novelettes 2000 to 18,000. Cashel Pome- 
roy. 1c, Acc. 


LIST B 
General periodicals which ordinarily pay less than 1 cent a word, or pay on publication, or which are chronically over- 
stocked, or which offer a very limited market, or concerning which no definite information has been obtainable. 


Amazing Detective Tales, 158 W. 10th St., New York. 
(M-20) Orthodox detective short-stories 3000 to 8000, 
novelettes 10,000 to 15,000. ‘“‘New Author’s Corner.” Wal- 
lace R. Ramber. 14 to 2c, Acc. 


Amazing Stories, 381 4th Ave., New York. (M-25) (also 
mazing Stories Quarterly) Short-stories based on science 
with thread of romance 5000 to 20,000 words, novelettes 
ead to 50,000. Scientific verse up to 40 lines. Miriam 
vourne. Yc up, verse 25c line, Acc. 
gfimerican Cookery, 221 Columbus Ave., Boston 17. (M) 
i ort articles on domestic science, illustrated articles 2500, 
ot housekeepers; short-stories. Ind., Acc. 
American Hebrew, 71 W. 47th St., New York. (W-15) 
rticles on outstanding Jewish personalities, short-storics 
o American Jewish life, dramatic storyettes 750 to 1000, 
casional novelettes, serials. Isaac Landman; Elias Lie- 
tan, literary Ed. %c up, photos $1 up, Pub. 
qaimerican Legion Monthly, 521 5th Ave., New York. 
25) Closed market. J. T. Winterich. 
Ay can Monthly and Germanic Review, The, 93. Sth 
my" New York. (M-25) Articles on international policies 
to 4000. D. Maier. Ind. 


American Motorist, Pennsylvania Ave. at 17th St., 
Washington, D. C. Illustrated travel articles of Mary- 
land, Virginia, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, North 
Carolina locale, historical sketches, sport articles, general 
items of interest to Washington motorists. C. P. Clark, 
Mng. Ed.; Lymon H. Wolff, Asso. Ed. 1c, Pub. 

American Poetry Magazine, 358 Western Ave., Wau- 
watosa, Wis. (M-35) Verse 24 to 40 lines. Clara Catherine 
Prince. Low rates, Pub. 

American Weckly, The, 9 E. 40th St., New York. (W) 
Hearst newspaper feature section. Topical feature articles, 
illustrated. Serials usually by contract. Morrill Goddard. 
Ind., Acc. 

Atlantica, 33 W. 70th St., New York. (M-35) Articles of 
interest to Italians in American scene, photos, short- 
stories 1500 to 2400. Dr. F. Cassola. Y%c, Acc. 


Best Detective Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. (M) 
Not at present in the market. F. E. Blackwell. 

B’nai B’rith, 40 Electric Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. .Jewish 
articles, essays, short-stories up to 3000; interviews. 
Alfred M. Cohen. 1c up, Pub. 
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Bookman, The, 386 4th Ave., New York. (M-50) General 
and literary articles, essays, distinctive short-stories. 
Seward Collins.. Good rates, Acc. (Overstocked.) 

Bozart & Contemporary Verse, lox 67, Sta. E, Atlanta, 
Ga. (Bi-M-40) Distinctive poetry. Ernest Hartsock. 
Prizes. 

Broadway Nights, 305 E. 46th St., New York. (M-25) 
Sexy, breezy short-stories, Broadway locale, 1500 to 3000, 
serials 5000 to 6000. Natalie Messenger. 34c, Acc. 


Canadian Magazine, 347 Adelaide St., W., Toronto, Can- 
ada. (M-10) Articles on Canadian topics up to 3000, short- 
stories up to 5000. Joseph Lister Rutledge. Up to lc, -Acc. 

Chatelaine, The, 143 University Ave., Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. (M-10) Articles of Canadian woman interest up 
to 2000, short-stories 3500 to 5000, 2 to 4-part serials. 

syrne Hope Sanders. Ind., Acc. 

Chicagoan, The, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (2M-15) 
Articles of interest to sophisticated Chicagoans up to 
1000. Martin J. Quigley. Good rates, Pub. 

Chicago Daily News, The, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago. 
(D-3) storiettes with woman interest 800, also 1500, articles 
of women interest up to 1500, humorous verses, jokes, 
epigrams. James A. Sanaker, feature Ed. 1c up, Pub. 

Christian Science Monitor, Boston. (D-5) Sketches, 
essays, articles, verse, miscellany. Juvenile fiction, articles. 
About 50c inch, verse 35c to 50c line, Pub. 

Circus Scrap Book, The, 41 Woodlawn Ave., Jersey 
City, N. J. (Q-35) Circus history, lives of circus perform- 
ers, scrap books, clippings, mews items, photos dealing 
with the circus prior to 1900. IF. P. Pitzer. Yc up, Acc. 

Complete Sky Novel, 305 KE. 46th St., New York. (M-15) 
Air novels. Wm. L. Mayer. Inc. 

Contemporary Vision, 259 S. 44th St., Philadelphia. 
(Q-25) High-class poetry. Lucia Trent, Ralph Cheney. 
25c line, Pub. 

Current History Magazine, 229 W. 43d St., New York. 
(M-25) Impartial, objective, authoritative articles dealing 
with political, economic, social, cultural events, develop- 
ments, written as chapters of contemporary history, 3000. 
George W. Ochs Oakes. 2c or by arrangement, Pub. 


Debunker, The, Girard, Kans. (M-20) ‘‘Debunking”’ arti- 
cles up to 3000. E. Haldeman-Julius. Low rates, Acc. 
_Detective-Dragnet, 67 W. 44th St., N. Y. (M-20) Detec- 
tive crook short-stories 2000 to 8000, novelettes up to 
20,000. A. A. Wyn. 1 to 2c, Pub. 


Everyday Life, 337 W. Madison Ave., Chicago. (M) 
ve mystery, humorous short-stories 1500 to 2500. A. E. 
Swett. Up to %c, Acc. or Pub. 


Family Herald and Weekly Star, St. James St., Mont- 
real, Quebec, Canada. (W-5) Short-stories. C. Gordon- 
smith. $4 column, Pub. 

Flying Aces, 67 W. 44th St., New York. (M-20) Air and 
air-war short-stories 3000 to 7000, novelettes 10,000 to 20,- 
000. A. A. Wyn. 1 to 2c, Pub. 

Frolics, 305 E. 46th St., New York. (M-25) Sexy, sup- 
posedly serious short-stories 2300 to 2500, 3-part stories 
3000 each part. Natalie Messenger. Yc, Acc. 


Gentlewoman, 615 W. 43d St., New York. (M-5) Love 
and action short-stories small-town home-woman appeal, 
up to 3000. Marion White. 4c, Pub. 


Ginger Stories, 305 E. 46th St., New York. (M-25) 
Light, snappy, peppy humorous short-stories 2300 to 2500. 
Natalie Messenger. 34c, Acc. 


Golden Book, The, 55 5th Ave., New York. (M-25) Prin- 

cipally reprints, translations of short foreign stories and 
poetry, suggestions of high-class literary material for 
reprint. F. Field and R. Rockafellow. 1c, Acc. 


Golden West, The, 67 W. 4ith St., New York. (M-20) 
Western short-stories 3500 to 5000, novelettes up to 15,000, 
serials 25,000 to 30,000. A. A. Wyn. 1 to 2c, Pub. 


Good Stories, Augusta Maine. (M-5) Short-stories. G. 
M. Lord. Low rates, Pub. 


Grit, Williamsport, Pa. (W-5) Clean short-stories, ad- 
venture, mystery, love, Western, etc., 1500 to 5000; 
articles, with art 1800 to 2500; household articles, short 
illustrated stories for women’s and children’s pages. 
Howard R. Davis, $3.50 to $10 per short-story, articles 
$1.50 to $20, photos $1 to $1.50, Acc. 


Gun Molls, 305 E. 46th St., New York. (M-20) Gangster 
short-stories; novelettes. Wm. L. Mayer. Inc. 


Home Circle Magazine, 327 E. Caldwell St., Louisville, 
Ky. (M-5) Clean romantic short-stories 3500 to 5000. 
John H. Sutcliffe. 4c up, Pub. 


Home Digest, 7310 Woodward Ave., Detroit. (Bi-M-10) 
Home, domestic and outdoor articles, features about fa- 
mous people, 1000; meatless recipes, household hints. 
Short-stories 800 to 1000; verse. M. Allen Neff. 2c, verse 
$5, photos $2 to $5, Pub. 


Home Friend Magazine, 1411 Wyandotte St., Kansas 
City. (M-5) Romantic short-stories 5000, jokes, verse. §. 
A. Weishaar. %c to lc, verse 15c line, jokes 25¢ to $1, 
photos $1.50 to $3, Acc. 

Homemaker, 401 Scott St., Little Rock, Ark, (M) 
Household miscellany. Mrs. F. B. Cotnam. Ind. 

Household Guest, 323 S. Peoria St., Chicago, (M.5) 
Ifousehold articles on home interests, short-stories (usy. 
ally reprints), departments. Mary H. McGovern. Low 
rates, Pub. 

Household Journal, Batavia, Ill. (M-5) Household ar. 
ticles, short-stories. $5 a story, Pub. 

Houston Gargoyle, The, 1411 Walker St., Houston, 
Texas. (W-15) Sophisticated articles, essays, skits, short. 
stories, smart verse. Allen V. Peden. 1/4c, verse 2c, Pub, 

Illustrated Home Sewing Magazine, 55 W. 42d St., New 
York. (M-10) Illustrated needlework articles. Reprint 
rights. Ruth W. Spears. Ind., Acc. 

Jewish Tribune, The, 570 7th Ave., New York. (\W-15) 
Articles of Jewish interest, personality stories, 1500 to 
2000, short-stories 2000 to 2500, verse up to 25 lines, photos, 
David N. Mosessohn. %c to 34c, Pub. 

Journal of American Poetry, 5 Camp Green Ave., Char. 
lotte, N. C. Poetry, critical articles, reviews. Alice Mc. 
Farland. No payment. 

Judge, 18 E. 48th St., New York. (W-15) Jokes, efi- 
grams, humorous short-stories, articles up to 300, verse, 
drawings. Jack Shuttleworth. 5 to 6c, jokes and para- 
graphs $3 to $5, drawings $10 to $75, cartoon and humorous 
ideas $5 to $15, Pub. 


Kaleidoscope, a National Magazine of Poetry, 702 N. 
Vernon St., Dallas, Tex. (M-15) Verse, book notices, ete. 
Whitney Montgomery; Vaida Montgomery. Prizes. 

Living Age, The, 253 Broadway, New York. (2M-25) 
Translations and reprints only. Quincy Howe. 

Mayfair, 143 University Ave., Toronto, Ont. (M-25) 
Society, fashion, sport articles, Canadian interest. J. 
I{ubert Hodgins. 1c, Pub. 

Menorah Journal, The, 63 Fifth Ave., New York. (M-50) 
Jewish short-stories, one-act plays, essays. Henry Hur- 
witz. 2c up, Pub. 

Mother’s Home Life, 315 S. Peoria St., Chicago. (M-10) 
Short-stories 2000, household articles 1000, miscellany. 
Mary H. McGovern. %c up, Acc. 

Mystic World, 527 S. Clark St., Chicago. (M-25) Mysti- 
cal, occult fact and fiction. Ross K. New. Inc. 

Nation, The, 20 Vesey St., New York. (M-15) Reviews, 
—-” news features 1800, verse. Oswald G. Villard. 
Ic, Pub. 

National Magazine, 952 Dorchester Ave., Boston. (M-25) 
Personality sketches, reviews, short-stories. Limited mar- 
ket. Joe Mitchell Chapple. Ind., Pub. 

New Republic, The, 421 W. 21st St., New York. (W-15) 
Articles on current social, political, economic questions 
2000, exceptional verse. Herbert Croly. 2c, Pub. 

Nomad, The, 150 Lafayette St., New York. (M-35) ll- 
lustrated articles of interest to travelers 2000, lively and 
humorous style. Thos. Brodix. 2 to 3c, Pub. 

North American Review, 9 E. 37th St., New York. 
(M-40) Clever, authoritative informative articles 2500, un- 
stereotyped short-stories, occasional verse. John Peel. 
Low rates, Pub. 

Occult Digest, The, 1900 N. Clark St., Chicago. (M-25) 
Occult Tact and fiction. Effa E. Danelson. No payment. 

Opportunity, A Journal of Negro Life, 17 Madison Ave, 
New York. (M) Short-stories, articles, poetry; negro 
life and problems. Elmer Anderson Carter. No payment. 

Oriental Stories, 840 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
(Bi-M-25) Adventure, mystery, historical fiction, Asiatic 
Near East and Oriental locale; short-stories, novelettes 
up to 18,000. Farnsworth Wright. Ic, Pub. : 

Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston. (M-10) 
Animal welfare articles up to 800, verse up to 24 lines. 
Guy Richardson. %c up, poems $1 up. Acc. | 

Overland Monthly, Phelen Bldg., San Francisco. Arti- 
cles, Western interest, short-stories, verse. No payment. 

Paris Nights, 1008 W. York St., Philadelphia. (M->) 
Gay short-stories, Parisian background, 1500 to 3000, at 
ticles about gayer side of Paris, verse up to 16 lines, = 
Pierre Dumont. 4c, verse 15c line, jokes 50c, paragraphs 
35c, photos $3 up, Pub. . t 

Playgoer, 134 N. LaSalle St., Chicago. (W-5) Short 
stories 750 to 1000, theatre articles 150 to 250, occasion 
verse, news items. Emery Brugh. Ic up, Pub. - 

Poet, The, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. (M) She 
poems. M. M. Conlon. $1 per poem, Acc. — : 

Poetry: A Magazine of Verse, 232 E. Erie St, a 
(M -25) up to 200 lines. Harriet Mo 
$6 page of 28 lines, Pub. . 

Psychology, 101 W. 31st St., New York. (M-25) Applic 
psychology, inspirational, success articles up to WW, 
stories, verse. lc, Pub. 
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Puzzler, 454 4th Ave., New York. (M) Humorous, ac- 
tion, mystery, clean-love serials 2000 to 4000. Smart in- 
formative articles about lines sold in drug stores 100 to 
200. 2c, Pub. 


Sky Birds, 67 W. 44th St., New York. (M-20) Air and 
air-war short-stories 3000 to 7000, novelettes 10,000 to 20,- 
oo. A. A. Wyn. 1 to 2c, Pub. 

Stars and Stripes, The, Washington, D. C. (M) Arti- 
cles on soldiers’ interests. Generally overstocked. 

St. Louis Town Topics, Planters Blidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
(M-25) Sophisticated short-stories 1500 to 2500, articles on 
homes and gardens 1000 to 2000, light editorials, poems. 
J. G. Hartwig. Ic, $5 prize for poems, Pub. 


Tattler and American Sketch, The, 331 Madison Ave., 
New York. (M) Satires, burlesques with social slant. 
J. C. Schemm. Ic, Pub. 

10 Story Book, 529 S. Clark St., Chicago. (M-25) Icono- 
clastic, frank, sex short-stories, satires, odd stories, play- 
lets. Harry Stephen Keeler. $6 a storv, Pub 

Town Topics, 2 W. 45th St., New York. (W-25) Short- 
stories not over 1500, verse up to 24 lines, jokes, miscellany 
of social flavor. A. R. Keller. 1c up, Pub. 

Travel, 7 W. 16th St., New York. (M-35) Illustrated 
travel articles, any part of world, 1500 to 5000. Color, 
human interest, adventure angles desired. Coburn Géil- 
man. Ic, $1 to $3 per photo, Pub. 
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Underworld, 67 W. 44th St., New York. (M-20) Rack- 
eteering, gangster short-stories 3500 to 5000, novelettes 
up to 15,000, serials 25,000 to 30,000. A. A. Wyn. 1 to 
Pub. 

U. 8S. Air Services, 227 Transportation Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C. (M-30) Aviation articles, short-stories, verse. 
EK. N. Findley. 1c, Pub. (Overstocked.) 

Weird Tales, 840 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (M-25) 
Supernatural, bizarre, weird, pseudo-scientific short-stories 
up to 10,000, novelettes up to 15,000, serials up to 40,000, 
verse up to 35 lines. Farnsworth Wright. 1q up, verse 
line, Pub. 

Western Adventures, 80 Lafayette St., New York. (M) 
Reprint fiction, not buying at present. W. M. Clayton. 

Western Home Monthly, Bannatyne and Dagmar Sts., 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada. Articles, short-stories 1500 to 
4000. Fair rates, Pub. 

Western Trails, 67 W. 44th St., New York. (M-20) 
Western short-stories 2000 to 8000, novelettes up to 20,000. 
A. A. Wyn. 1 to 2c, Pub. 

Wonder Stories, 96 Park Place, New York. (M-25) Ad- 
venture short-stories, novelettes, on science developments 
of the future up to 20,000, serials 35,000 to 65,000. Articles 
on science or world of the future up to 6000. H. Gerns- 
back. Up to 1c, Pub. 

Yale Review, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. (Q-$1) 
Comment, reviews; political, literary, scientific, art arti- 
cles 5000 to 6000. Wilbur Cross. Good rates, Pub. 


EIsT ¢ 
Trade, technical, religious, agricultural, business, educational and other class publications. 


AGRICULTURAL, FARMING, LIVESTOCK 

American F ae 537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M-5) 
Practical farm and tarm home articles 250, human-interest 
short-stories with farm-life angle 900, serials 6000, farm 
and seasonal verse, farm ideas, home hints. Estes P. 
Taylor. Up to 1c, Pub. 

Breeders’ Gazette, 1 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago. (M-10) 
Livestock articles. S. R. Guard. 1c, photos $2, Pub. 

Bureau Farmer, The, 58 E. Washington St., Chicago. 
(M-5) Illustrated articles on economic and social phases 
of agriculture 1800 to 2500; short-stories, agricultural set- 
ting, 1800. H. R. Kibler. 1c to 4c, photos $1 to $3, Acc. 

Canadian Countryman, 178 Richmond St., W., Toronto. 
Agricultural articles, short-stories. %c, Pub. 

Farm and Ranch, Dallas, Tex. (W-5) Agricultural, 
livestock articles of the Southwest. Frank A. Briggs. 4c 
to lc up, Acc. 

Farmer, 57 E. 10th St., St. Paul, Minn. (W) Agricul- 
tural articles with photos, miscellany for boys and girls, 
household, etc. Ind. 

Farm Journal, The, Washington Square, Philadelphia. 
(M-10) Agricultural, scenic, humorous articles 300 to 600 
with photos, short-stories 3000 fo 4500, novelettes. Arthur 
H. Jenkins. First-class rates. Acc. 

Hatchery Tribune, Mt. Morris, Ill. Illustrated articles 
on successful selling methods by hatcheries 300 to 500. 
Roland C. Hartman. %4 to 2c, Acc. 

_Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. (2M) Dairying 

interests. W. D. Hoard. Low rates, Pub. 

oines, Ia, t i 

bot. Ind. gy (M) Agricultural miscellany. Paul Tal 

Michigan Farmer, Detroit, Mich. (W) Articles 1000 to 

on successful farming; occasional serials, short- 
Stories. Milon Grinnell. %4c, Pub. 

Ohio Farmer, 1013 Rockwell Ave., Cleveland, O. (W) 
Ohio agricultural articles. Walter H. Lloyd. Ind., Pub. 

ver photos, $5 to $10. 

Poultry Tribune, Mt. Morris, Ill. (M-15) Illustrated 
Poultry articles 1200. O. A. Hanke. lc up, Pub. 

» Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist, Birming- 
am, Ala. (2-M) Farm miscellany. Inc. 

standard Poultry Journal, Pleasant Hill, Mo. (M) II- 
Latrated poultry articles, success stories, 1500 to 2000. 

‘mited market; send outline first. Orden C. Oechsli. Up 
to Ic, Pub. 

Successful Farming, D i i 

- g, Des Moines, Ia. (M-5) A Itural 
miscellany, Kirk Fox. Ic up, Acc. on 
(Wallace's Farmer & Iowa Homestead, Des Moines, Ia. 
; -5) Agricultural articles, serials. H. A. Wallace. 4c 
© Ic, photos $1 to $5, Acc. and Pub. 
sv averly Pub. Co., Waverly Pa. (Rhode Island Red 
ournal, Plymouth Rock Monthly, Leghorn World, Wyan- 

te Herald.) Illustrated poultry articles and success 
Stories. Frank Gruber. Pub. 


ART, PHOTOGRAPHY 


qamerican Photography, 428 Newbury St., Boston, (M-25) 
Pub nical photography articles. F. R: Fraprie. Fair rates, 


Antiques, 468 4th Ave., New York. (M-50) Authoritative 
articles on antique collecting 1500 to 2000. Homer Eaton 
Keyes. 114 to 2c, Pub. 

Bulletin of Photography, 153 N. 7th St., Philadelphia. 
(W-5) Articles of interest to professional photographers 
500 to 1500. Frank V. Chambers. Ind., Acc. 

Camera, The, 636 Franklin Sq., Philadelphia. (M-20) 
Photography articles 500 to 1500. Frank V. Chambers. 
Ind., Acc. 

International Studio, 572 Madison Ave., New York. 
(M-75) Illustrated articlés for art collectors, connoisseurs. 
H. J. Whigham. $40 to $75 per article, Pub. (Overstocked.) 

Photo-Era Magazine, Wolfeboro, N. H. (M-25) Camera 
craft articles, monthly photograph competition. A. H. 
Beardsley. %c up, Pub. 


AUTOMOBILE, AVIATION, BOATING, 
TRANSPORTATION, HIGHWAYS 


Aeronautics, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M-25) Tech- 
nical and non-technical illustrated aviation articles 1500 
to 3000. W. B. Ziff. 1c, Acc. 

Air Transportation, 1265 Broadway, New York. (W-20) 
Articles of trade interest only when ordered. News cor- 
respondents. Michael Froelich. Space rates, Pub. 

Aviation, 10th Ave. at 36th St., New York. (M-20) 
News, features on aviation activities, technical articles, 
photos. Edward P. Warner. Good rates, Acc. 

Highway Magazine, Armco Culvert Mfgrs. Assn., Mid- 
dletown, O. (M) Articles on construction, operation, use 
7 roads 800 to 1500. Anton S. Rosing. Ic, photos $1 to $2, 

ce. 

Motor Life, 3815 Armitage Ave., Chicago. (M-25) Motor- 
ing, vacation, roads, automobile articles 1500 to 2000. S. 
S. Gloss. Pub. 

National Aeronautic Review, Dupont Circle, Washing- 
ton, D. C. (M) Non-professional aviation articles 2000, 
illustrations. Wm. R. Enyart. Good rates. 

Popular Aviation, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M-25) 
Aviation articles 2000 to 3000 showing thrills, accomplish- 
ments, experiments, inventions, etc. Fact items 100 to 800 
with photos. B. George Davis. 1 to 2c, photos $3, Acc. 

Rudder, The, 9 Murray St., New York. (M-35) Illus- 
trated fact articles on cruises, navigation, naval archi- 
tecture, etc., 3000. Wm. F. Crosby. 1c, photos $3, Acc. 

Transportation, 412 W. 6th St., Los Angeles, Cal. (M-25) 
Human-interest articles on transportation, humor. Limit 
market. Charles Dillon. 1c up, photos 50c up, Pub. 

Western Flying, 145 S. Spring St., Los Angeles. (M) 
Practical, helpful “how to” articles on aviation sales, 
service, production, or air-craft operation, 100 to 3000. 
R. Randall Irwin. 1c, 4c for news items, Pub. 

Western 2 Builder, Union League Bldg., Los 
Angeles. (M-20) Signed articles by Western highway 


engineers or street officials; pictures of equipment in_use 
on Western roads. Howard B. Rose. Good rates, Pub 
(Overstocked.) 


BUSINESS, ADVERTISING, SALESMANSHIP 


Advertising Age, 537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (W-3) 
News of advertising campaigns, agencies, etc. Murray E. 
Crain. 1c, Pub. 
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American Mutual Magazine, 142 Berkeley St., Boston. 
(M-15) Business articles 1200 to 1400, editorials 300 to 400, 
short verse, jokes. Carl Stone Crummett. Ic to 5c, photos 
$1 to $5, Acc. 

Bankers Monthly, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago. (M-50) 
Short technical articles from banker’s standpoint, prefer- 
ably signed by banker. John Y. Beaty. Good rates, Pub. 

Bankers Service Bulletin, The, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago. 
(M) Articles on banking devices, operation. John Y. Beaty. 

rates, Pub. 

Barron’s, 44 S}road St., New York. (W-25) Authoritative 
articles on financial subjects 500 to 2500. C. W. Barron. 
Ind., Acc. 

Business Week, The, 10th Ave., at 36th St., New York. 
(W-15) Has own staff. s not encourage unsolicited 
material. Marc A. Rose. 

Business Woman, The, 177 Jarvis St., W. Toronto, 2, 
Ont. (M) 1500-word articles on women’s successes, busi- 
ness problems, short cuts, etc. lc, Pub. 

Credit Monthly, 1 Park Ave., New York. (M-25) Articles 
on relations between credit managers of wholesale con- 
cerns and retail customers 1000. Chester H. McCall. 1%4c 
up, Acc. 

Coast Investor & Industrial Review, 576 Sacramento St., 
San Francisco. (M) Investment feature articles. George 
P. Edwards. Ic to 2c, Pub. 

Extra Money, 510 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M) High- 
grade business, adventure fiction with extra-money angle; 
true stories of spare-time money-making, photos. Wm. 
Fleming French. Y%c to 5c, Acc. 

Factory and Industrial Management, 520 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. (M) Business miscellany. Inc. 

Forbes Magazine, 120 Sth Ave., New York. (2M-25) 
Facts of business evolution humanized in authorized in- 
terviews. Interpretation of economic facts and business 
news events, fillers 200 to 300. B. C. Forbes; J. Charles 
Lane, Mng. Ed. 5c, photos $5, Pub. 

Fortune, 205 E. 42d St., New York. (M-$1) Staff written 
business articles. 

How to Sell, Mount Morris, Ill. (M-15) News magazine 
of direct-mail selling. Fact items 300 to 1500; jokes, skits, 
anecdotes with selling flavor. 34c to le up, jokes 50c and 
$1, Acc. or Pub. ‘ 

Independent Salesman, 22 FE. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 
(M-15) True experiences in direct selling 2000 up. Otis F. 
Herrmann. 4c, Pub. 

Independent Woman, The, 1819 Broadway, New York. 
(M-15) Articles on business, professional women’s prob- 
lems 1200 to 1800, humorous business verse 2 or 3 stanzas. 
Helen Havener. $10 to $35, verse $2 or $3, Acc. 

Management, 105 W. Adams St., Chicago. (M-25) Better 
management and equipment articles for industrial execu- 
tives. H. P. Gould. 2c, Acc. 

Manufacturing Industries, 40 E. 49th St., New York. 
(M-50) Illustrated articles on manufacturing methods, 
signed by executives. L. P. Alford. $10 page, Pub. 

Nation’s Business, The, 1615 H St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C. (W-25) Business articles 2500. Merle Thorpe; J. W. 
Bishop, Mng. Ed. Good rates, Acc. 

Opportunity, 750 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (M-10) 
Interviews with big business men; illustrated material 
to inspire or advise salesmen up to 3500. James R. Quirk. 
Short material lc, longer material 144 to 2c, Acc. 

Postage & Mailbag, 68 35th St., New York. (M-25) 
Direct-mail advertising articles. John Howie Wright. 
Ic, Pub. 

Printer’s Ink, 185 Madison Ave., New York. (W-10) 
(Also Printer’s Ink Monthly-25.) Advertising and business 
articles. John Irving Romer; R. W. Palmer, Mng. Ed. 
Good rates, Pub. 

Sales Management, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. (W- 
20) Articles on marketing, national scope, signed by exe- 
cutives. Buys little. Raymond Bill. 1 to 3c, Pub. 

Savings Bank Journal, 21 FE. 40th St., New York. 
(M-50) Operation, advertising and promotion articles 1500 
to 2000. J. C. Young. 1c, Pub. 

Signs of the Times, P. O. Box 771, Cincinnati. (M-30) 
Outdoor, sign advertising articles 500 to 1500. E. Thomas 
Kelley. 30c to 50c per column inch, Pub. 

Specialty Salesman, South Whitley, Ind. (M-25) Inspir- 
ational direct-selling articles, short-stories. Staff-written 
at present. George F. Peabody. 1%c up, Acc. 

System, 10th Ave. at 36th St., New York. (M-25) Ex- 
perience articles, profit-making ideas up to 300, short- 
cut items 100 to 200. Norman C. Firth. 2c, Ace. 

Trained Men, 1001 Wyoming Ave., Scranton, Pa. (Bi-M) 
Articles on industrial problems of interest to foremen, 
executives, 1000 to 2500, interviews 1000 to 2500. D. C. 
Vandercook. 1c up, Acc. 

Western Advertising & Western Business, 564 Market 
St., San Francisco. (W) Articles on sales and advertising, 
— on results, 1000 to 1800. Douglas G. McPhee. Ic 
up, Pub. 


TILK AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


BUILDING, ARCHITECTURE, LANDSCAPING, 
HOME DECORATING 


American Home, The, Garden City, New York. (M-10) 
Practical articles on house design, interior decoration 
gardening, with photos, up to 1800. Reginald T. Town. 
send. $50 per article, Acc. 

Architect, The, 485 Madison Ave., New York. (M-75) 
Special articles, photos, on arts and crafts, stained glass 
murals, sculpture, mosaics, etc. Mrs. A. Holland Forbes, 
$35 to $50 per article, Pub. 

Arts and Decoration, 578 Madison Ave., New York. 
(M-50) Illustrated home decoration, architecture, land. 
scape gardening articles. Mary Fanton Roberts; F,. £, 
Warner. 1 to 2c, Pub. 

Better Homes and Gardens, 1714 Locust St., Des Moines, 
Ia. (M-10) Practical garden, home-making articles 1509, 
Elmer T. Peterson, 2c up, usual photo rates, Acc. 

Canadian Homes and Gardens, 143 University Ave., To- 
ronto, Ont., Canada. (M) Canadian home and garden ar- 
ticles 1500 to 2000, photos. J. H. Hodgins. 1c, Pub. 

Country Home, The, 250 Park Ave., New York. (M-5) 
Articles on home building, improvement, gardening, farm. 
ing, nature, general features 2000 to 3000; good short fic- 
tion. ‘Tom Cathcart. Articles $100 up, fair rates for fic- 
tion, Acc. 

Country Homes, 312 W. Redwood St., Baltimore. (2M-35) 
Home decoration, architecture, building, landscape gar- 
dening. S. H. Powell; E. Canton. Ind., Pub. 

Country Life, Garden City, New York. (M-50) Illustrated 
gardening, sport, interior decorating, nature articles 2000. 
R. T. Townsend. $50 to $75 per article, Acc. 

Home & Field, 572 Madison Ave., New York. (M-35) 
Country estates articles. H. J. Whigham. 1c, Pub. 

House and Garden, Lexington at 43d, New York. (M-35) 
Home decoration, landscape articles. Richardson Wright. 
Ic up, Acc. 

House Beautiful, 8 Arlington St., Boston. (M-35) Build- 
ing, furnishing and gardening articles. Ethel B. Power. 
Ic up, Acc. 

Keith’s Beautiful Homes, 100 N. 7th St., Minneapolis. 
(M-25) Illustrated architectural, interior decoration, land- 
scaping articles 300 to 1500. M. L. Keith. Ind., Pub. 

Save the Surface Magazine, 18 E. 41st St., New York. 
(M) Illustrated articles for consumers on advantages of 
painting, varnishing 300 to 600, verse, fillers, jokes. Helen 
B. Ames. 2c, photos $2.50 to $3, Acc. 

Sunset, 1045 Sansome St., San Francisco. (M-25) Home- 
making, garden, human interest articles, Western appeal, 
up to 1800. Lou F. Richardson. 1c up, Acc. 

Town and Country, 572 Madison Ave., New York. 
(2M-50) Limited market. Verse 4 to 6 lines. H. J. Whig- 
ham. 25¢ line, Acc. 

Your Home, 1926 Broadway, New York. (M-25) Practi- 
cal illustrated articles on home ownership, building, gar- 
dens. Prefers to be queried. Harry J. Walsh. 2c, Pub. 


EDUCATIONAL 

Child Welfare Magazine, 5517 Germantown Ave., Ger- 
mantown, Pa. (M-10) Educational articles up to 150, 
verse. Martha Sprague Mason. 4c, verse 10c line, Acc. 

Grade Teacher, The, 54 Clayton St., Boston. Practical 
articles on elementary education. Florence Hale. Ind., Pub. 

Industrial Arts and Vocational Education, 129 E. Michi- 
gan St., Milwaukee, Wis. (M-25) Articles on vocational 
subjects, short news items on shop courses offered. John 
J. Metz. %c, photos $2, news items %c, usually Acc. 

Journal of Education, 6 Beacon St., Boston. (M) Sto- 
ries and articles of class-room experience 1000 to 2000. 
Isobel R. Lay, $5 to $10 per story, Acc. 

Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, 514 Cutler Bldg., 
Rochester, New York. (M-25) Educational articles for 
elementary schools 1800, educational juvenile short-stories 
1500, recitations, school plays. Good rates, Acc. 

Practical Home Economics, 468 4th Ave., New York. 
(M-20) Educational articles on home economics for teach- 
ers 1500 to 2000. Jessie A.- Knox. 1c, Pub. 


HEALTH, HYGIENE 
Forecast, 6 E. 39th St., New York. (M-25) Scientific 
discussion of nutrition, food, food preparation, child train- 
ing, health, housekeeping; entertaining articles on schools, 
travel, gardens, recreation, careers of conspicuous womel, 
restaurants, 2000 to 3000. Alberta M. Goudiss. 1 to 1 
Acc. Ith 
Hygeia, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M-25) Healt 
and medical articles. Dr. Morris Fishbein. Ic up, Pub. 
Journal of the Outdoor Life, 370 7th Ave., New York 
(M-25) Anti-tuberculosis articles, short-stories, experience 
articles. Philip P. Jacobs. Low rates, Pub. 


Physical Culture, 1925 Broadway, New York. gg 
Personal experience articles on recovery of health by 


natural methods; short-stories, serials of outdoor yl 
phere and love interest, unsophisticated type. +4 


Payne Burton. 2c, photos $3 to $5, Acc. 


THE AUTHOR 


Strength, 2741 N. Palethorp St., Philadelphia. (M-25) 
Health, hygiene, exercise, diet articles. Up to tc; Pub. 
Trained Nurse & Hospital Review, 468 4th Ave., New 
York. (M-35) Articles on nursing and_ hospital: subjects 
1500 to 3000. Meta Pennock. 1/3 to 1c, Pub. 


MUSICAL 


Etude, The, 1714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (M-25) 
Instructive, inspirational articles for music teachers and 
students 150 to 2000; jokes, skits, miscellany. James F. 
Cooke. $5 column, Pub. 

Musical America, 113 W. 57th St., New York. (2-M-15) 
Music articles 1500 to 2000. A. Walter Kramer. Ind. 

Musical Observer, The, 119 W. 57th St., New York. 
(M-25) Informative articles on music 800 to 2000; provo- 
cative editorials 200 to 400; success stories of teachers 
or musicians who have overcome handicaps. Dorin K. 
Antrim. 1 to 2c, Pub. 

Musical Quarterly, The, 3 E. 43d St., New York. (Q-75) 
Musical aesthetics, history articles. Carl Engel. $4.50 
page, Pub. 

RELIGIOUS 


Adult Bible Class Monthly, 420 Plum St., Cincinnati, 
0. (M-10) Religious educational articles 300 to 1500, 
short short-stories 1200 to 1600, verse 2 or 3 stanzas, 
news of Bible class activities 100. Lucius H. Bugbee. % 
to Ic, verse $3 to $10, photos $2.50 up, Acc. 

Ave Maria, The, Notre Dame, Ind. (W) Short-stories 
of religious tone, articles on topics of the day, religious 
poems not over 16 lines. Rev. D. E. Hudson, C.S.C. $3 
page, poems $5, Pub. 

Baptist Standard, 906 Republic Bank Bldg., Dallas, Tex. 
Religious articles, wholesome short-stories. Ind., Acc. 


Catholic World, 411 W. 59th St., New York. (M-40) 
Scientific, historical, literary, art articles, Catholic view- 
point, short-stories 2500 to 4500, verse. Rev. James M. 
Gillis, C. S. P. Ind., Pub. 


Christian Endeavor World, 41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 
(W-5) Romantic, adventure, mystery, humorous short- 
stories 2500, serials 20 to 25 chapters 2500 each, illustrated 
articles on curiosities, travel, etc., 600. Robert P. Ander- 
son. Yc, photos $1 to $2, Acc. 

Christian Herald, 419 4th Ave., New York. (W-5) 
Religious, sociological articles; short-stories 1000; serials, 
verse. Daniel A. Poling. Varying rates, verse 20c to 25¢ 
line, Acc. (Overstocked.) 


Churchman, The, 6 E. 45th St., New York. (W-10) Lib- 
eral christianity articles, verse. Rev. Guy Emery Shipler, 
Litt. D. Ind., Pub. 


Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. (W-10) Re- 
ligious articles, short-stories, verse. W. E. Gilroy, D.D. 
Fair rates, Pub. (Overstocked.) 

Grail, The, St. Meinrad, Ind. (M-25) Travel, biographi- 
cal articles 1500 to 3000, wholesome short-stories 2000 to 
30, Eucharistic verse 4 to 20 lines. Rev. Benedict 
Brown, O. S. B. %4c, Acc. 

‘High Road, The, M. E. Church So., 810 Broadway, 
Nashville, Tenn. (W) Family reading. Short-stories 2500 
to 359, serials 8 to 12 chapters, miscellany. %4c up, Acc. 

Living Church, The, 1801 Fond du Lac Ave., Milwaukee. 
(W) Short articles on religious and social subjects, Epis- 
copal viewpoint, verse, no fiction. C. P. Morehouse. $1.50 
column, Acc. No payment for verse. 

Lookout, The, Standard Pub. Co., 8th and Cutter Sts., 
Anecinnati. (W-5) Articles on church educational work 
1500 to 1800, short-stories, Biblical background, to 1800, 
serials up to 12 chapters. Guy P. Leavitt. l4c, Acc. 
Magnificat, 435 Union St., Manchester, N. H. (M-25) 

atholic articles, short-stories, serials, verse. Ind., Acc. 

Miraculous Medal, The, 100 E. Price St., Philadelphia. 
: ) Articles of Catholic interest, clever short-stories 1500 
° 20), photos. Lawrence Flick, Jr. Good rates, Acc. 
Presbyterian Advance, The, 150 4th Ave., N. Nashville, 
= (W) Limited number of short-stories 800 to 2000. 
James E, Clarke, D.D., LL.D. $1 column, Acc. 
<jlandard Bible Teacher, Box 5, Sta. N., Cincinnati, O. 
(2: 5) Biblical study articles 1500 to 2000. Frederick J. 
sielow, Jr, Acc. 
ayiday. School Times, 323 N. 13th St., Philadelphia. 


Age articles, verse. Charles G. Trumbull. 4c 


Sunday School World, 1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


for teachers, superintendents, the home 


Signal, Tll., (W-5) Short-stories, 
‘ort serials, on prohibit, can: 
word ae Ha. prohibition, law enforcement. $5 per 1500 
arty, also Weekly Unity, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City. 

christian metaphysical articles 1500 to 2500, 


religic 
cae _ verse 8 to 24 lines. Charles Fillmore. 1c up, 
25¢ line up, Acc. 
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Broadcasting Magazine, 1182 Broadway, New York. (M) 
Non-technical illustrated radio articles, thumb-nail biog- 
raphies, home economics matter, 100 to 2500; radio short- 
stories 2500 to 3000. Fillers 14c, stories and articles up to 
Ic, photos $1, Acc. 


Electricity on the Farm, 225 W. 34th St., New York. 
(M-10) Actual experience stories, illustrated, on uses of 
central station electricity on the farm, up to 1000. Fred 
Shepperd. 114, Pub. 

Everyday Mechanics, 96 Park Place, New York. (MJ 
Articles on practical photography, chemistry, electricity, 
radio, woodworking, metalworking, mechanical devices, 
home craftsmanship. H. Gernsback. Ind., Pub. 

Illustrated Mechanics, 1411 Wyandotte St., Kansas City, 
Mo. (M-5) Illustrated popular scientific, homecraft ‘‘how- 
to-make-it” articles 500 to 1500, shop hints, new devices. 
E. A. Weishaar. Ic to 4c, photos $1.50 to $3, Acc. 

Modern Mechanics and Inventions, 529 S. 7th St., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. (M-25) Popularly illustrated mechanical, 
scientific, adventure articles up to 2000, fact items with 
photos. Roscoe Fawcett; Jack Smalley; Donald Cooley, 
associate. 2 to 15c, photos $3 up, Acc. 

Nature Magazine, 1214 16th St., Washington, D. C. 
(M-25) Illustrated nature articles 1500 to 2000, no poetry. 
R. W. Westwood. $5 to $50, Acc. (Overstocked.) 

Popular Mechanics, 200 E. Ontario St., Chicago. (M-25) 
Illustrated articles on scientific, mechanical, industrial, 
discoveries; human interest and adventure elements. L. K. 
Weber. Ic to 10c, $3 up for photos, Acc. 

Popular Science Monthly, 381 4th Ave., New York 
(M-25) Non-technical illustrated articles on_ scientific, 
mechanical, labor-saving devices, discoveries, under 2000. 
lc up to 10c, $3 up for photos, Acc. 

Radio Digest, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. (M-35) 
Non-technical radio fact items, short humorous verse, 
jokes, epigrams, ‘‘Hits-Quips-Slips” on radio programs. 
Raymond Bill; H. P. Brown, Mng. Ed. $1 to $5 up, Pub. 

Science and Invention, 381 4th Ave., New York. (M-25) 
Illustrated popular articles on invention, science, dis- 
coveries, how-to-make-its, up to 2000. J. H. Kraus. 1 to 
2c, photos $3 to $5, Pub. 

Scientific American, 24 W. 40th St., New York. (M-35) 
Scientific, technical articles popularly presented, discov- 
eries, inventions. O. D. Munn. Ind., Acc. (Overstocked.) 


SPORTING, OUTDOOR, HUNTING, FISHING 


American Forests and Forest Life, 727 K St., Washing- 
ton, D. C. (M-35) Popular forestry, outdoor recreation, 
wild-life articles up to 2500, photos of forest oddities. 
Ovid M. Butler. 1c, photos $1 up, Acc. 

American Golfer, The, Lexington at 43d Sts., New York. 
(M-25) Golf articles up to 1500. Grantland Rice. Inc. 

American Rifleman, Barr Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
(M-25) Authentic gunsmithing, shooting, ammunition, 
ballistic articles. Laurence J. Hathaway. Ind., Pub. 

Arena, The, 2739 Palethorpe St., Philadelphia. (2-M-15) 
Boxing, weight-lifting, baseball, sport articles. Inc. 

Baseball Magazine, The, 70 5th Ave., New York. (M-20) 
Baseball articles, verse. F. C. Lane. to Pub. 

Field and Stream, 578 Madison Ave., New York. (M-25) 
Illustrated camping, fishing, hunting, sportsmen’s arti- 
cles, up to 3500. Ray P. Holland. 1c up, Acc. 

Fur-Fish-Game, 174 E. Long St., Columbus, O. (M-25) 
Fishing, hunting, fur-raising articles by practical authori- 
ties, illustrated. A. R. Harding. 4% to Yc, Acc. 

Golf Illustrated, 425 5th Ave., New York. (M-50) Golf 
articles. A. G. Gregson. 2c, Pub. (Overstocked.) 

Hunter-Trader-Trapper, 386 S. 4th St., Columbus, O. 
(M-25) Fur-farming, hunting-dog articles, outdoor photos. 
Otto Kuechler. Ind., Acc. (Overstocked.) 

National Sportsman, 75 Federal St., Boston. (M-10) 
Ifunting and fishing articles. Low rates, Pub. 

Outdoor America, 541 W. Randolph St., Chicago. (M- 
25) Wilderness adventure, hunting, fishing, camping, 
outdoor sports articles, short-stories, occasional novel- 
ettes. Cal Johnson. % to 3c, Acc. 

Outdoor Life, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. (M-25) 
Articles on hunting, fishing, camping, boating and allied 
subjects. Harry McGuire. Up to 3c, Acc. 

Sports Afield and Trails of the Northwoods, 1645 Hen- 
nepin Ave., Minneapolis. (M-20) Hunting, fishing, camp- 
ing articles, outdoor fiction. Ivan B. Romig. %4c up, Pub. 

Sportsman, The, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston. (M-50) 
Articles on amateur sports, fox-hunting, polo, yacht rac- 
ing, tennis, fishing, etc., 2500 to 3000. Richard E. Daniel- 
son. 2%4c, photos $5 up, Acc. 

Sportsman’s Digest, 22 FE. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. (M-10) 
Illustrated hunting, fishing, trapping stories 1500. George 
A. Vogele. 1% to Ic, Pub. 
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THEATRICAL, MOTION PICTURE 


Billboard, 25 Opera V1., Cincinnati, O. (W-15) Theatri- 
cal articles on assignment only. Wilfred Riley. lec up, 
Pub. 


Drama Magazine, The, 15 W. 44th St., New York. 
(M-50) Theatrical, dramatic feature stories, news, photos, 
2000. Albert E. Thompson. 1c, Pub. 


Hollywood Magazine, 529 S. 7th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
(M-15) Movie feature articles, sophisticated appeal. Roscoe 
Fawcett; Ruth Biery, Western Ed. Liberal rates, Acc. 


Modern Screen Magazine, The, 100 5th Ave., New York. 
(M-10) Photoplay fan material up to 2000. Ernest V. 
Ileyn. Good rates, Acc. 

Motion Picture Classic, 1501 Proadway, New York. 
(M-25) Photoplay and satirical articles, usually on assign- 
ment. Laurence Reid. Ind., Acc. 

Motion Picture Magazine, 1501 Broadway, New York. 
(M-25) Articles on motion picture business and stars, 
usually on assignment. Laurence Reid. Ind., Acc. 

Movie Romances, 510 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M) 
True romances of film folk; articles for film fans; short- 
stories with motion-picture background. Wm. Fleming 
French. 1% to 5c, Acc. 


New Movie Magazine, 55 5th Ave., New York. (M-10) 
Fan material, usually by arangement. Frederick James 
Smith. 2c, Acc. 


Photoplay, 221 W. 57th St., New York. (M-25) Motion 
picture articles, brief short-stories dealing with studio 
life. James R. Quirk; Leonard Hall, Mng. Ed. Good 
rates, Acc. 

Picture Play Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. (M-25) 
Articles 1200 to 1500 of interest to motion picture enthus- 
iasts, usually on assignment. Norbert Lusk. Ind., Acc. 


Screenland, 49 W. 45th St., New York. (M-25) Feature 
articles dealing with motion pictures. Miss Delight Evans. 
Fair rates, Pub. 

Screen Play, 529 S. 7th St., Minneapolis, Minn. (M-25) 
Authentic articles of interest to movie fans, usually on 
assignment. Roscoe Fawcett; Ruth Biery, Western Ed. 
Liberal rates, Acc. 


Talking Screen, 100 Sth Ave., New York. (M) Authori- 
tative motion-picture fan articles. Love  short-stories, 
talkie background 4000 to 5000, serials, miscellany. Wayne 
G. Haisley. Good rates, Acc. 

Theatre Arts Monthly, 119 W. 57th St., New York; 99 
Regent St., London W 1, England. (M-50) Theatre articles 
1800 to 2500, one-act plays, verse. Edith J. R. Isaacs. 2c, 
poems $5, Pub. 

Theatre Magazine, 22 W. 48th St., New York. (M-35) 
Sophisticated articles on the theatre up to 1500. Stewart 
Beach. 3c, Pub. 


Variety, 154 W. 46th St., New York. (W-25) Theatri- 
cal articles, news. Sime Silverman. Ind. 


TRADE JOURNALS, MISCELLAENOUS 


American Artisan, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago. (W) II- 
lustrated articles on experiences of men in warm-air heat- 
ing and sheet metal work. George J. Duerr. $2.50 col- 
umn, photos $3, Pub. 

American Baker, The, 118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis. 
(M-10) Technical articles on baking, illustrated articles 
on new bakeshops, attractive window photos, merchand- 
ising talks. Carroll K. Michener, Mng. Ed. 1c up, photos 
$1 to $3, Acc. 

American Druggist, 57th St. at 8th Ave., New York. 
(M) Highest type drug merchandising articles. Herbert 8 
Mayes. High rates, Acc. 

American Hatter, 1225 Broadway, New York. (M-50) 
_ miscellany. E. F. Hubbard. %c to 1c, $2 for photos, 

ce. 

American Paint and Oil Dealer, 3713 Washington Ave., 
St. Louis. (M) Retail paint selling articles. J. Leyden 
White. Good rates, Pub. (Overstocked.) 

American Perfumer, 81 Fulton St., 
Technical, scientific articles on perfumes, 
soaps, etc. Ind., Pub. 

American Resorts, 5 S. Wabash St., Chicago. (M-20) 
Practical resort operation articles 1000. C. A. McBride. % 
to lc, photos $2, Pub. 

American Restaurant, 5 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. (M- 
20) Practical articles on restaurant operation; new ideas 
in the business. H. C. Siekman, Mng. Ed. %c up, Pub. 

American Silk Journal, 373 4th Ave., New York. (M-30) 
Articles on silk, rayon, textile industry 1500 to 3000. H. W. 
Smith. $6 per M., Pub. 

Amusement Park Management, 114 E. 32nd St., New 
York. (M-20) Articles 500 to 1000 dealing with specific 
problems and successes in park and bathing pool manage- 
ment. Charles Wood. 1c, photos $1.50, Pub. 


New York. (M) 
cosmetics, 
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Aquatics, 114 E. 32d St., New York. (M-25) Articles on 
swimming pool and beach operation, particularly country 
clubs and municipally operated pools, with pictures 10 
Charles Wood. Ic up, photos $1.50 up, Pub. (Overstocked.) 

Art of Mosaics & Terrazzo, 221 W. 20th St., Chicago, 
Articles on use and sale of mosaics and terrazzo work, 
P. C. Connelley. 1c, photos $2, Pub. 

Automotive Electricity, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, 
(M-20) Technical articles on automotive electric and shop 
equipment, articles on merchandising service and acces. 
sories. L. E. Murray. 1c, Pub. 


Bakers’ Helper, 330 So. Wells St., Chicago. (2M-15) 
Business-building plans for bakers, technical articles, 
chiefly supplied by staff. E. T. Clissold. $5 to $15 page. 

Battery Man, The, Terre Haute, Ind. (M) Articles on 
battery merchandising and_ successful operation of bat. 
tery shops. M. A. Denny. Up to Ic, Pub. 

Beverage Journal, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago (M) 
Stories of outstanding achievements in bottling business; 
new methods, merchandising, technical articles 500 to 
2000. Illustrations measured as reading. E. J. Sturtz. ¥%, 
assignment Ic, Acc. 

Black Diamond, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (W-20) 
Practical, method articles in the coal field. Robert L, 
Moffett, %c up, Pub. 

Bus Transportation, 10th Ave. at 36th St., New York. 
(M -25) Practical bus operation articles 2000, 2 or 3 photos, 
C. W. Stocks. %c, Acc. News items, first 100 words 2'4c, 
balance each item Yc. 


Chain Store Age, 93 Worth St., New York. (M) Trade 
miscellany covering administration, general merchan- 
dising, grocery, druggists’ chain stores. Godfrey M. Leb- 
har. High rates. 

Chain Store Management, 114 FE. 8th St., Los Angeles. 
(M) Authentic articles in food chain store field 1000 to 
1500. H. H. Lestico. 1%c, photos $2.50, Pub. 

Cleaners and Dyers Review, 128 Opera Place, Cincinnati. 
(M-30) Technical articles, success stories, proved merch- 
andising plans up to 2000; illustrations desirable. Gus 
Kepler. %4c, Pub. 

Cleaning and Dyeing World, 1697 Broadway, New York. 
(W) ‘Technical articles, merchandising, advertising, win- 
ted display, success stories. Albert R. Kates. About Yc, 

ub. 


Commercial Car Journal and Operation and Mainten- 
ance, Chestnut and 56th St., Philadelphia. (M) Articles 
on selling, servicing, operation of motor trucks. George 
T. Hook. Good rates, Pub. 

Confectioners Journal, 437 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
(M-25) Articles on wholesale and retail candy business 
methods. Eugene Pharo. Up to Ic, Acc. 

Concrete Products, 542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M) 
Articles on manufacture and marketing of cement prod- 
ucts. E. S. Hanson. 

Corset & Underwear Review, 1170 Broadway, New York. 
(M-25) Merchandising articles. Arthur I. Mellin. 1c, Pub. 

Cracker Baker, The, 45 W. 45th St., New York. (Chi- 
cago office, 360 N. Michigan Ave.) (M-15) One or two- 
page stories pertaining to biscuits and crackers, or the 
industry; plant write-ups; sales stories; practical or tech- 
nical articles; human interest and success stories of men 
in industry. L. M. Dawson. 30 to 50c inch, Pub. 


Dairy World, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M-10) 
Dairy plant, merchandising articles 1000 to 2000. E. ©. 
Ackerman. Ic, photos $1 to $3, Pub. 

Diesel Power, 521 Fifth Ave., New York. (M) Articles 
on oil engine uses. J. Kuttner. 1c, Pub. 

Display Topics, 291 Broadway, New York. (M) Window- 
display, merchandising articles. Jerry McQuade. Ic, Pub. 

Distribution and Warehousing, 249 W. 39th St., New 
York. (M-30) Articles dealing with public warehouse 
problems. Kent B. Stiles. 34c up, photos $2, Pub. 

Domestic Engineering, 1900 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 
Plumbing and heating trade merchandising and technical 
articles. Ic, Pub. 

Draperies and Decorative Fabrics, 420 Lexington Ave. 
New York. (M-35) Authenticated articles on selling _ 
advertising decorative fabrics, photos. Prentice Winchell. 
lc, photos $3, Pub. 

Druggist, The, Liberty and Chicago Sts., Jackson, _ 
Helpful drug trade miscellany. Seale B. Johnson. Ke, 
$2.50 for photos, Acc. 

Druggists Circular, The, 12 Gold St., New York. (M) 
Druggist success articles. G. K. Hanchett. Ind., Pub. 

Drug Topics, 291 Broadway, New York. (M-25) Mer- 
chandising articles 1500, describing how druggist—name 
and address given—sold more merchandise, saved money: 
Dan Rennick. Good rates, photos $3, Pub. p 

Drug Trade News, 291 Broadway, New York. an) 
News of manufacturers in drug and toilet goods fields. 
Dan Rennick. Ind. 
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Dry Goods Economist, 239 W. 39th St., New York. 
(M-25) Articles of broad interest to department store 
field; problems of business with solutions which have 
been profitably worked out, up to 1500. C. K. MacDermut, 
Jr., Mng. Ed. 1% to 2c, photos $2, Acc. 

Editor & Publisher, 1700 Times Bldg., New York. 
(W-10) Newspaper trade articles, news items. Marlen E. 
Pew. $2 col. up, Pub. 

Electrical Dealer, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (M) 
Illustrated articles reflecting unusual operations in re- 
tailing domestic electrical goods or radio by any sort of 
store. Queries answered. Rudolph A. August. Ic up, Acc. 

Electrical Installation Record, 461 Eighth Ave., New 
York. (M-35) Electrical installation articles with wiring 
diagrams, photos. Query. News items of electrical con- 
tractors and others who install electrical equipment and 
lighting. Leslie H. Allen, Mng. Ed. lc up, photos $2 up, 
Pub. 

Electric Refrigeration News, Maccabes Bldg., Detroit. 
(Bi-W-15) Articles on installation and service of electric 
refrigeration equipment in apartment houses, meat mar- 
kets, grocery stores, etc., 500 to 1000; news. Wm. Jabine. 
Ic, Pub. 

Electrical West, 833 Mission St., San Trancisco. (M-25) 
Interested only in western electrical problems and plans. 
Wm. A. Cyr, Assoc. Ed. 1c, Pub. (Overstocked.) 

Enamelist, 2100 Keith Bldg., Cleveland, 0. (M) Technical 
or semi-technical articles dealing with porcelain enamel, 
and stove manufacturing processes; success stories. R. C. 
Harmon, Asso. Ed. 14% to 4 or 5c, photos, $2 up, Acc. 

Excavating Engineer, The, South Milwaukee, Wis. (M) 
Illustrated excavating articles. $4 column, photos $1, Pub. 

Feedstuffs, 118 S. Sixth St., Minneapolis, Minn. (W-5) 
Articles on merchandising, cost accounting, general busi- 
ness practices, applicable to the feed trade. Carroll K. 
Michener. Ic up, Acc. 

Food Profits, 40 E. 49th St., New York. (M-25) Ilus- 
trated hotel restaurant operation articles, short ‘“short- 
cut” items, human-interest articles, confessions with con- 
structive slant 1500. Ray Fling. 1c up, Acc. 

Ford Dealer and Service Field, Montgomery Bldg., Mil- 
waukee. (M-25) Ford trade articles. H. James Larkin. Yc 
to le, Acc. 


Ford Dealers News, 117 W. 61st St., New York. Ford 
trade articles. C. C. Pearsall, Mng. Ed. %c up, Pub. 
Furniture Age, 2225 Herndon St., Chicago. (M-30) Lllus- 
trated articles on practical methods of furniture merchants 
500 to 1500. J. A. Gary. Ic, $2 for photos, Pub. 

Furniture Index, 4th St. at Clinton, Jamestown, N. Y. 
(M) Articles on furniture merchandising. H. W. Patter- 
son. Good rates, Acc. Query. 


Furniture Journal, 666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. (M- 
25) “How” merchandising stories, accompanied by 
authoritative interior decoration articles. Milton L. Sam- 
son, lc up, news items %4c to %c, photos $2, merchandising 
ideas 100 to 150, with illustrations, $1, Pub. 

Furniture Record, 200 N. Division St., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. (M-30) Actual dealer experience stories on furniture 
merchandising, advertising, display; radio, floor cover- 
ings, drapery merchandising in furniture stores; interior 
decoration, 1500 to 2000. K. C. Clapp. 1c, photos $1 up, 
Pub. Human snap-shots of furniture people, $3 each. 

General Building Contractor, 119 W. 40th St., New York. 
(M-25) Material on assignment only, mostly by staff. 
Story-telling pictures of construction projects. ‘Theodore 

Crane, Ed.; P. A. Stone, Mng. Ed. Ind., Pub. 
Giftwares and Decorative Furnishings, 1181 Broadway, 
New York. (M-20) Illustrated articles on operating gift 
gel shops 500 to 1200. Lucille O’Naughlin. 1c, photos 
ren Hardware, 79 Madison Ave., New York. (M-20) 
llustrated articles 100 to 200 for hardware dealers; hu- 
Morous verse, jokes, epigrams, pertaining to the trade. 
Ralph F, Linder. 2c, jokes $2, Acc. 

Hide & Leather, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago. (W-15) 
Technical tannery articles 1000 to 10,000. Watterson 
Stealey. 1c, Pub. 

Hosiery Age, 243 W. 39th St., New York. (M-25). Un- 
dergoing drastic editorial changes. Query later for re- 
quirements. H. F. Baker. 
priotel Management, 40 E. 49th St., New York. (M-25) 
lotel operation articles, business building ideas, 100 to 
500. J. S. Warren. Ic, Acc. 
qiiouse Furnishing Review, 30 Church St., New York. 
{M-15) Merchandising articles 1000, biographies of house 
umishing buyers with photos 300, fact items, fillers. 

Horton, Asso. Ed. 1c, biographies $7.50, Pub. 
nit Cream Field, 461 8th Ave., New York. (M-10) Il- 
lustrated business-building articles for ice cream plants 
digg 2000. W. H. Hooker. %4c to %ec, photos 50c to $1, 


Aye Cream Review, 501-515 Cherry St., Milwaukee. 
-25) Methods articles of interest to ice-cream manu- 
acturers and employees. E. K. Slater. %4c up, Pub. 


Ice Cream Trade Journal, 171 Madison Ave., New York. 
(M-25) Convention reports (on order); articles on man- 
agement, manufacturing, distribution and sales activities 
ice cream companies. Harry W. Huey. Ic, 

ub. 

Ice & Refrigeration, 435 N. Waller Ave., Chicago. (M) 
Ice making, cold storage, refrigeration articles and news. 

F. Nickerson. Ind., Pub. 

Industrial Retail Stores, 114 E. 32d St., New York. 
(M)_ Articles on company or employe-owned stores 750 
to 1500. %4 to 1c, photos $1 to $3, Pub. 

Inland Printer, 330 S. Wells St., Chicago. (M-40) Con- 
structive articles on production, selling, and manage- 
ment problems of printing industry. J. L. Frazier. $10 
page up, Pub. 

Institutional Jobber, 40 FE. 49th St., New York. (M) 
Experience articles ‘on selling to hotels, restaurants, hos- 
pitals, clubs, schools 100 to 1500, fact items, photos. 
Reginald W. Davis. 1c, Acc. 

International Blue Printer, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
(M-30) Illustrated articles on shop layouts, unusual 
methods, etc., 1500 to 2000. Charles A. Greig. Ic, $1 per 
illustration, Pub. 

Jewelers’ Circular, The, 239 W. 39th St., New York. 
(M-20) Merchandising articles on jewelry and kindred 
lines; news items. George Gayou. 4c to Ic, Pub.; special 
articles, Acc. 

Jewelry Trade News, 1505 Race St., Philadelphia. (W) 
Jewelry business articles, interviews, news. F. C. Emmer- 
ling. Ic to 2c, news 4c, Acc. 

Jobbers Salesman, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (M- 
15) Signed experience articles by electrical wholesalers or 
salesmen. W. J. McLaughlin. 114 to 2c, Pub. 

Jobbers Topics, Tribune Tower, Chicago. (M) Automo- 
tive jobbing interviews. Ken Cloud. 1c, Pub. 

Keystone, The, 1505 Race St., Philadelphia. (M) Jewelry 
store management and merchandising articles 1000 to 
3000; news of jewelry trade. H. P. Bridge, Jr. 1 to 2c, 
news 30c inch, photos $1.50 to $3, Pub. 

Laundryman’s Guide, 504 Bona Allen Bldg., Altanta, Ga. 
(M-50) Articles on merchandising, advertising, produc- 
tion, selling, management, delivery fleets, maintenance, 
layout of production line, etc. in modern steam laun- 
dries 750 to 1800, general news items 50 to 400. H. S. 
Hudson, Ed.; W. B. Savell, Mng. Ed. % to 1c, Pub. 

Linens and Handkerchiefs, 114 E. 32d St., New York. 
(M) Articles on linen and handkerchief displays, mer- 
chandising, interviews with buyers, news of market, in- 
ventions. Lillian Borchardt. 1c, photos $1.50 to $3, Pub. 


Luggage and Hand Bag Modes, 1181 Broadway, New 
York. (M-10) Luggage retailing, display articles up to 
2000. Edward Borak. About 1c, photos $3 to $5, Pub. 

Magazine of Light, The, Nela Park, Cleveland, O. (M) 
Fact articles on incandescent lighting, science, art, mer- 
chandising. J. W. Milford. 1c, Pub. 

Manufacturing Jeweler, The, 42 Weybosset St. Provi- 
dence, R. I. (W-5) Articles pertaining to manufacturing 
and wholesaling, “ghost” preferred. W. Louis Frost; J 
E. Bullard, Assoc. Ed. Y%c, Pub. 

Materials Handling & Distribution, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York. (M-30) Practical, not theoretical, articles on 
efficient and economical systems of handling materials 
mechanically, either in production or physical distribu- 
tion operations. John A. Cronin. Ind., generally Pub. 

Merchandising Ice, 435 N. Waller Ave., Chicago. (M-25) 
Articles on sales plans, advertising displays and develop- 
ments related to ice-using equipment. J. F. Nickerson. 
to Ic, Acc. 

Metalcraft, 4th St. at Clinton, Jamestown, N. Y. (M) 
Articles on metal work. H. W. Patterson. Good rates, 
Acc. Query. 

Milk Dealer, The, 501-515 Cherry St., Milwaukee. (M-25) 
Problems related to preparing milk for distribution, sell- 
ing and delivering. E. K. Slater. Y%c, Pub. 

Millinery Trade Review, 1225 Broadway, New York. 
(M-50) Millinery trade miscellany. Charles Steinegke, Jr. 
YZ to Ic, photos $2, Pub. 

Miniature Golf Management, 312 FE. 12th St., Los 
Angeles. (M) Articles on operation and management of 
minature golf courses. Michael J. Phillips. 34c, Pub. 
(Overstocked.) 

Modern Stationer, 1181 Dsroadway, New York. (M-25) 
Trade miscellany. David Manley. 1c, photos $3, Pub. 

Mortuary Management, 1095 Market St., San Francisco. 
(M) Articles on successful morticians and their methods. 
Fred Witman, 4 to 2c, Acc. 

Motor Boat, 521 5th Ave., New York. (M-25) Articles 
on boat and engine selling and manufacturing methods 
800 to 1000, short kinks, news items of builders and deal- 
ers. Gerald T. White. $10 page, Pub. 

Music Trade News, 1697 Broadway, New York. (M-20) 
Illustrated articles on retailing sheet music, band instru- 
ments. Albert R. Kates. %c up, Pub. 
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National Bottlers’ Gazette, 233 Broadway, New York. 
(M-50) Features of interest to the soft-drink bottling 
trade. W. B. Keller, Jr. $7.50 page, Pub. 

National Carbonator & Bottler, 504 Bona Allen Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga. (M-10) Illustrated articles on_business- 
building methods for bottled soft drink plants 750 to 2000; 
news items 50 to 100. W. LB. Savell. Yc to Ic, photos 50c 
to $1, Acc. 

National Cleaner & Dyer, 521 Sth Ave., New York. 
(M-20) Success stories, technical, salesmanship articles. 
Roy C. Denney. Fair rates, Pub. 

National Hotel Review, 40 E. 49th St., New York. (W) 
News of the hotel field. Inc. 

National Jeweler, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago. (M-20) 
Little outside material. Francis R. Bentley. % to 1c, Acc. 

National Lumberman, 249 W. 39th St., New York. (M) 
Industry news and departmental matter. Ralph McQuinn. 
lc up, photos $2, Pub. 

National Printer Journalist, 129 E. Michigan St., Mil- 
waukee. (M-25) Articles on tested methods, any depart- 
ment of printing or newspaper business 150 to 350. W. G. 
Schroeder. 1c up. Double space-rate for cuts. 

National Retail Lumber Dealer, 326 W. Madison St., 
Chicago. (M-10) Merchandising articles about retail lum- 
ber dealers; especially interested in financing and re- 
modeling angles. No news. Lyman M. Forbes. 1c, photos 
$1, Pub. 

Northwestern Confectioner, 405 Broadway, Milwaukee. 
(M-20) Business articles featuring retail, jobbing, manu- 
facturing confectioners 1000 to 1500. G. B. Kluck. Y%c, Pub. 

Northwestern Miller, 118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
(W-5) Technical articles on flour milling industry, em- 
phasis on merchandising. Query first. Carroll K. Mich- 
ener, Mng. Ed. 1c up, Acc. 

Nugent’s, 239 W. 39th St., New York. High-class arti- 
cles on women’s specialty shops. Small market. Clinton 
G. Harris. Ic, Pub. 

Office Appliances, 417 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. Articles 
on selling office equipment. Fair rates, Pub. 

Optometric Weekly, 17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. Opto- 
metric trade miscellany. Y%c, Pub. 

Pacific Drug Review, 35 N. 9th St., Portland, Ore. 
(M-25) Drug merchandising articles. Albert Hawkins. 
Low rates, Pub. 

Pacific Retail Confectioner, 35 N. Ninth St., Portland, 
Ore. (M) Trade-building articles for retail confectioners 
and soda-fountain owners 500 to 2000. F. C. Felter. $5 
page, Pub. 

Packing & Shipping, 30 Church St., New York. (M-25) 
Items of interest to transportation field—railways, motor 
trucks, warehouses, etc., 1000 to 2500. C. M. Bonnell, Jr. 
Y% to lc, photos 50c to $1, Pub. 

Petroleum Age & Super Service Station, 500 N. Dear- 
born St., Chicago. (M) Articles on handling and distri- 
bution of petroleum products, successful service stations, 
etc. 25¢c inch, Pub. 

Petroleum Marketer, The, 913 Hunt Bldg., Tulsa, Okla. 
(M-20) Articles on merchandising and management from 
err of petroleum jobbers. Grady ‘Triplett. lc up, 

icc. 

Picture and Gift Journal, 537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
(M) Illustrated merchandising articles on gift and pic- 
ture shops. C. Larkin. About %c, Pub. 

Plumbers’ and Heating Contractors’ Trade Journal, 239 
W. 30th St., New York. (2-M) Merchandising features 
showing how plumbers sell more goods, 500 to 800, photos, 
hobbies of plumbing or heating contractors with photos 
300 to 500. Prefers query. R. G. Bookhout. Good rates, Acc. 

Power, 10th Ave. at 36th St., New York. (W-15) Tech- 
nical articles on power generation up to 3000, by engineers 
or power executives. E. C. Hutchinson. Ind., Acc. 

Power Plant Engineering, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago. (2M-15) Power plant operation articles. Arthur L. 
Rice. 34c, Pub. 

Printing, 41 Park Row, New York. (M-25) Printing 
plant and sales management articles up to 2000, trade 
news of employing printers in plants. Charles C. Walden, 
Jr., Ed.; Ernest F. Trotter, Mng. Ed. 27 to 40c per inch, 
photos % space rates, Pub. 

Printing Industry, The, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
(M) Practical printing articles 750 to 3000. B. F. Chittick. 
1 to 2c, Pub. 

Progressive Grocer, 79 Madison Ave., New York. (M) 
Illustrated idea articles 100 to 200, grocery trade articles 
1200 to 1500, photos, trade jokes. Ralph F. Linder. 1c to 
2c, Acc. 

Publishers’ Weekly, 62 W. 45th St., New York. (W-15 
Articles on books and_ book-selling, "miscellany 
dealers. R. R. Bowker; F. G. Melcher. 1c, Acc. 

Radio-Music Merchant, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. 
Features on merchandising of radios by radio and music 
dealers 1000 to 2000. V. E. Moynahan. Ic, photos $2, Pub. 
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Railway Mechanical Engineer, 30 Church St., New York 
(M) Railroad shop kinks, photos. Roy V. Wright. 50 
inch, Pub. 

Refrigeration, Walton DBldg., Atlanta, Ga. (M-25) Name 
and fact stories on ice refrigeration and merchandising 
of ice. Walter F. Coxe. $4 column, Pub. 

Restaurant, The, 66 5th Ave., New York. (M) Res. 
taurant management, operation, success articles, photos 
ragga 50 to 1000. Correspondents. Bernald eran, 1 to 
c, Acc. 


Restaurant Management, 40 E. 49th St., New York. 
(M-25) Restaurant operation articles 100 to 1500; bio- 
graphical sketches, human-interest articles, confessions 


with constructive slant up to 1500. Ray Fling. 1c, Acc. 

Retail Druggist Illustrated, 250 Lafayette Blvd., Detroit 
Mich. (M-15) Illustrated merchandising articles 500 to 
2000, series, editorials 50 to 500, window display photos 
advertising samples. E. N. Hayes. Ind., Acc. : 

Retail Furniture Selling, 54 W. Illinois St., Chicago. 
(M) Furniture store articles on assignment. K. A. Ford. 
1%4c, photos $2 plus photographer’s bill, Pub. 

Retail Ledger, 1346 Chestnut St., Philedelphia. (M-15) 
Articles on_ various phases of retailing—advertising, de- 
livery, credits, salesmanship, etc., 1500 to 2000. Special at- 
tention to home furnishings. William Nelson Taft. le to 
photos $3, Acc. 

Retail Tobacconist, 117 W. 61st St., New York. (W-15) 
Articles on business methods of successful tobacconists 
500 to 1500. H. B. Patrey. % to 1c, Pub. 

Rock Products, 542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (2-M) 
Articles on cement, lime, gypsum, quarries, sand and 
gravel plant operations, etc. N. C. Rockwood. Inc. 

Salvage, 150 Lafayette St., New York. (M-25) Articles 
on industrial salvage, utilization of waste products, 2000 
to 3000, photos. Very low rates, Acc. 

Sanitary and Heating Age, 239 W. 39th St., New York. 
(M-25) Well-illustrated merchandising articles. Clyde Jen- 
nings. lc, Pub. (Overstocked.) 


Seed Trade News, 60 W. Washington St., Chicago. 
(W) Seed news only. N. C. Helms. %c, Pub. , . 

Seed World, 1018 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. (2M) Arti- 
cles on growing and merchandising seeds. W. L. Oswald 
Yc, Pub. 

Service Station News, 369 Pine St., San Francisco. (M) 
articles service Buys little 
except from regular correspondents. R. H. Argubright. 
photos $1 up, Pub. 

Shoe Factory, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago. (M-15) 
Technical articles on shoe manufacturing, news items of 
factories. E. E. Cote. 1c, news %c, Pub. 

Shoe Repair Service, 702. Commercial Bldg., St. Louis, 
Mo. (M-Gratis) Constructive trade articles 500 to 1500, 
verse on shoe repairing 1 to 4 stanzas, fact-items, fillers 
50 to 100, jokes. A. V. Fingulin. %4c to 1%c, Pub. 

Soda Fountain, The, Graybar Bldg., New York. (M-15) 
Illustrated articles on business-building methods for soda 
fountains and soda lunches. John R. Ward. 25c inch, Pub. 


Southern Funeral Director, 502 Walton Bidg., Atlanta, 
Ga. (M-25) Articles of interest to southern morticians. 
Walter F. Coxe. $8 page, Pub. 

Southern Hardware, 1020 Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
(2M-15) Hardware trade miscellany. %c up, Pub. 

Southwestern Jewelers’ Forum, 812 Wholesale Merchants 
Bldg., Dallas, Tex. (M-10) Interviews with successful re- 
tail jewelers in southwestern states. Joe Buckingham. 
YZ to Ic, Pub. 

Southwestern Retailer, Wholesale Merchants’ Bldg. 
Dallas, Tex. (M) Articles, interviews with successful 
— dealers of Southwest. Joe Buckingham. %c to 1%, 

ub. 

_ Spice Mill, The, 103 Water St., New York. (M-35) News 
from tea, coffee, and spice centers. Limited market for 
brief articles. B. Simmons. Yc to Ic, Pub. : 

Sporting Goods Dealer, 10th and Olive Sts., St. Louis, 
Mo. (M) Illustrated reviews on merchandising, store 
arrangement, news. Felker. Y%c up, Pub. 

Sporting Goods Journal, 149 N. Clark St., Chicago. 
(M) Specific feature articles describing successful met- 
chandising plans; photos. Ames A. Castle. %c up, ub. 

Starchroom Laundry Journal, 415 Commercial Square, 
Cincinnati, O. (M-25) Short illustrated articles, trade 
miscellany. A. Stritmatter. Fair rates, Pub. 

Tile Talk, 507 W. 33d St., New York. (Bi-M-10) Strong 
articles on use of tile; also comparing it with other build- 
ing material 800 to 1000. Edwin G. Wood. Ic, Acc. 

Tires Magazine, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. (M-25) 
Merchandising and servicing articles on tire retailers 
and service station operators 1500 to 2000. Jerome 
Shaw. 1%4 to le, news items 25c¢ inch, fillers 1c, photos 


$3, Pab: 
Toilet Requisites, 250 Park Ave., New York. (M-15) 


Merchandising articles from toilet goods departments © 
drug stores, cities over 25,000. Clyde B. Davis. 1c, pn? 


$1 up, Pub. 
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Western Barber and Beauty Shop, 312 E. 12th St., Los 
Angeles. (M) Methods articles concerning Pacific Coast 
barbers and beauty shop operators. Michael J. Phillips. 
up, Pub. 

Western Confectioner, 57 Post St., San Francisco. 
(M-35) News and features of Western confectioners. Rus- 
sell B. Tripp. Fair rates, Pub. (Overstocked.) 

Western Florist, 312 E. 12th St., Los Angeles. (W) 
News and features of successful florists. M. J. Phillips. 
up. 

Western Wood Worker, 71 Columbia St., Seattle, Wash. 
(M) Articles on wood-working plant operations, illus- 
Western locale, 1000. Nard Jones. %4 
to Ic, 


Wholesale Druggist, 291 Broadway, New York. (M) 
— drug business articles. Jerry McQuade. Ic up, 

ub. 

Window Shade and Drapery Journal, 22 E. 12th St., 
Cincinnati. (M) Articles on all phases of shade and 
drapery business, interviews, news items, photos. Otis F. 
Herrmann. % to 2c, photos $2 to $5, Acc. 

Wood Construction, Xenia, Ohio. (2-M-15) News _arti- 
cles on retail lumber and building supply dealers, based 
on specific interviews. Findley M. Torrence. $10 page, 
including art., Pub. 

Wood Working Industries, 4th St. at Clinton, James- 
town, N. Y. Technical wood-working management 
and production articles. H. W. Patterson. Good rates, 
Acc. Query. 


LIST D 
Juvenile and Young Peoples’ Publications 


American Boy, The, 550 Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
(M-20) Older boys. Short-stories 3000 to 5000, serials 
40,000 to 60,000, fact articles dealing with older boy inter- 
ests 50 to 4000, one-act plays, short poems. George F. 
Pierrot. 2c up, photos $2, Acc. (Overstocked.) 

American Girl, 670 Lexington Ave., New York. (M-15) 
Ages 12 to 18. Girl Scouts publication. Action short-sto- 
ries 3500 to 4500, handicraft, vocational, athletic articles 
3000 to 3500. Miss Margaret Mochrie. 1c up, Acc. 

American Newspa Boy, 15 W. 5th St., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. (M) Closed market. Bradley Welfare. 


Beacon, The, 25 Beacon St., Boston. (W) Boys and 
girls, medium ages. Short-stories 1800 to 2000; serials, 
verse, miscellany. Miss Marie W. Johnson. 1/3c, Acc. 
Boy Life, Standard Pub. Co., 9th and Cutter Sts., Cin- 
cinnati. (W) Medium ages. Short-stories 2000, serials, 
articles, miscellany. 1/3c up, Acc. 


Boys’ and Girls’ Comrade, Gospel Trumpet Co., 5th and 
Chestnut, Anderson, Ind. (M) Ages 9 to 15. Character 
and educational articles 500 to 1500, wholesome  short- 
stories 1000 to 2000, serials 5 to 15 chapters, editorials 250 
to 500, verse 2 to 6 stanzas, fact items, fillers. L. Helen 
Percy. $2 to $2.50 M, photos 25c to $1, Pub. 


5 gy Christian Bd. of Pub., 2712 Pine St., 
St. Louis. (W) Ages 14 to 18. Short-stories 2000, serials, 
illustrated articles 100 to 1500, verse, miscellany. i hs 
Anderson. $4 to $5 per M., Acc. 


Boys’ Life, 2 Park Ave., New York. (M-20) Boy Scouts 
publication, ages 14 to 18. Outdoor adventure, sport, 
achievement short-stories up to 5000, serials up to 30,000, 
verse, articles up to 2000. James E. West. 2c up, Acc. 


Boys’ World, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Ill. (W) 
Boys 13 to 17. Short-stories 2200 to 2500, serials 6 to 8 
chapters 2200 each, scientific, success articles up to 300, 
occupation articles 150 to 1100, successful boys, curiosity, 
scientific news items, miscellany. D. C. Cook, Jr. %c up, 
verse 10c line, Acc. 


Challenge, The, Baptist Sunday School Board, 161 8th 
Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. (W) Young people, 17 years up. 
Adventure, achievement short-stories 1500 to 2500, serials 
2 to 12 chapters 2000 each: descriptive, biographical, travel 
articles up to 2000; verse. Hight C. Moore; Noble Van 
Ness. Y%ec, verse $1 to $2.50, Acc. 


Child Life, Rand, McNally & Co., 536 S. Clark St., 
Chicago. (M-35) Ages 2 to 12. Short-stories, miscellany 
up to 1800. Rose Waldo. %c to 1c, Acc. (Overstocked.) 

Children’s Hour, The, 470 Stuart St., Boston. Chil- 
dren’s articles, short-stories, drawings, puzzles, music, 
etc. Rose Saffron. %4e up, Pub. 


Children’s Playtime, The, Insurance Center Bldg., Cleve- 
land, O. (M-25) Educational short-stories 1500. E. F. 
Schueren. 1%4c, Acc. 


Christian Youth, 327 N. 13th St., Philadelphia. (W) 
een ages; interdenominational. Wholesome short-stories 
with Christian teaching and uplift 2000 to 2200; fillers, 
Nature, fact, how-to-make-it articles 300 to 1000. Bible 
Puzzles. Charles G. Trumbull; John W. Lane, Asso. $10 
a story, fillers $5, puzzles $1 to $2, Acc. 

Classmate, Methodist Book Concern, 420 Plum St., Cin- 
ee (W-5) Young People 18 to 24. Wholesome short- 
gg 2500 to 3500, serials 30,000 to 40,000, illustrated ar- 
te 1000 to 2500, fact items 200 to 1000, verse. A. D. 
Moore. Fillers %4e up, fiction le up, verse $5 to $10, Acc. 


Png Drops, 1). C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Ill. (W) Chil- 
a ] 8. Short-stories 900 to 1000, short articles, edi- 
D ls 250 to 300, verse up to 12 lines. No fairy stories. 
avid C. Cook, Jr. te up, Acc. 


Epworth Herald, 740 Rush St., Chicago. (W-5) Articles 

sho atts activities 1000 to 1200, religious essays 1000, 

a “stories 1200 to 1500, verse up to 20 lines. W. E. J. 
2. Yc to Ic, verse 15¢ line, photos $3 to $5, Acc. 


Every Child’s Magazine, 108 N. 18th St., Omaha, Nebr. 
(M) Boys and girls about 12. Short-stories 2000; travel 
— Few fairy stories. Grace Sorenson. Low rates, 

‘ub. 

Everygirl’s, Lyon at Ottawa, Grand Rapids, Mich. (M- 
15) For teen-age girls. Short-stories 2000 to 2500, serials 
12,000 to 15,000; out-of-door, sport, camp craft, household, 
sewing, craft, etiquette articles; foreign girl stories or 
—* some verse. Marta K. Sironen. %c, photos $3, 

ce. 


Forward, Presbyterian Bd. of Christian Education, 
Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. (W) Young people, 
high-school age up. Short-stories 2500 to 3000, serials 5 
to 8 chapters, illustrated articles 700 to 1000, fillers 150 to 
400, miscellany. Dr. John T. Faris. %c for articles, $15 up 
for stories, Acc. 

Friend, The, United Brethren Pub. House, Dayton, O. 
(W) Boys’ and girls’ moral, educational short-stories 1000 
to 2500; serials 5 to 8 chapters; informational, inspira- 
tional articles 100 to 800, short verse. J. W. Owen. $1.to $5 
per story, poems 50c to $2, Acc. 

Front Rank, The, Christian Bd. of Pub., 2710 Pine St., 
St. Louis, Mo. (W) Young people, teen ages. Moral 
short-stories 2000 to 2500, serials 20,000 to 25,000, general- 
interest articles 1500 to 2500, verse, miscellany. O. T. 
Anderson. $4 to $5 per M., Acc. 

Funnies, The, 100 5th Ave., New York. (Every 3 weeks- 
10) Boys 8 to 18. Action short-stories 2000 to 4000. Comic 
art, miscellany. Edythe Seims. 1c, Acc. 


Girlhood Days, Standard Pub. Co., 9th and Cutter Sts., 
Cincinnati, O. ( Girls 12 to 18. Out-of-door short- 
stories 1800 to 2000, serials, articles, miscellany. 1/3c up, 
Acc. 

Girls’ Circle, Christian Bd. of Pub., 2712 Pine St., St. 
Louis. (W) Girls 13 to 17. Short-stories 2500, serials 9 
to 10 chapters, articles 100 to 2000, poems up to 20 lines. 
Erma R. Bishop. $4 to $5 per M, Acc. 


Girls’ Companion, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Ill. (W) 
Girls 13 to 17. Short-stories 2000 to 2500, serials 2 to 8 
chapters 2200 each, illustrated occupation articles 150 to 
800. Inspiration and information material 100 to 300. 
David C. Cook, Jr. %ec up, verse 10 line, photos $1.50 to 
$3, Acc. 

Girls’ World, Am. Baptist Pub. Society, 1701 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. (W) Ages 13 to 16. Short-stories 2500, 
serials, miscellany. %c, Acc. 


Haversack, The, Methodist Pub. House, 810 Broadway, 
Nashville, Tenn. (W) Boys, 10 to 17. Short-stories 2000 
to 3000, serials 8 to 10 chapters, miscellany. %4c up, Acc. 

High Road, The, M. FE. Church So., 819 Broadway, 
Nashville, Tenn. (W) Family reading. Short-stories 2500 
to 3500, serials 8 to 12 chapters, miscellany. %4c up, Acc. 

Intermediate Weekly, The, Baptist Sunday School Board, 
161 &th Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. Wholesome stories 
for young people, boy and girl characters. Short-stories 
2000 to 3600, serials 6 to 12 chapters not over 2000 each; 
descriptive, travel, biographical, practical articles up to 
2000: verse. Noble Van Ness; Novella Dillard Preston. 
l4c, poems $1 to $2.50, Acc. 


John Martin’s Book, 300 4th Ave., New York. (M-50) 
Children up to 12. Informative articles up to 2000, little 
tot short-stories 1000 to 1200, short stories of fact, re- 
mance, fancy for older children up to 2000; serials, boy 
and girl appeal, 6 chapters of 2500; short and narrative 
verse, craft articles, continuity jokes. John Martin; Helen 
Waldo, assistant. 1 to 3c, verse 25c line up, Acc. 

Junior Boy, The, Baptist Sunday School Board, 161 8th 
Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. (W) Boys 9 to 12. Wholesome 
adventure short-stories 1200; serials 2 to 10 chapters, arti- 
cles up to 1200, verse. Noble Van Ness. 4c, verse $1 to 
$2, Acc. 
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Junior Christian Endeavor World, 41 Mt. Vernon St., 
Boston. (W-5) Short-stories 1500 to 2500; very few serials; 
short articles on children’s subjects, curious facts, illus- 
trated arts, 600. P. Anderson. Yc, Acc. 

Junior Girl, The, Baptist Sunday School Board, 161 
8th Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. (W) Ages 9 to 12. Ad- 
venture, achievement short-stories 1500, serials 2 to 12 
chapters 1500 each, verse up to 5 stanzas. Novella Dillard 
Preston. 4c, verse $1 to $2.50, Acc. 

Junior Home Magazine, 1018 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
(M-25) Juvenile short-stories, ‘‘how-to-make”’ articles, 
miscellany. Bertha M. Hamilton. 1c, Pub. 

Junior Joys, Nazarene Pub. Soc., 2923 Troost Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo. (W) Boys and girls 9 to 12; short- 
stories 1500 to 1800, serials 6 to 12 chapters, short mis- 
cellany. Mabel Hanson. 4c, Acc. 

Junior Life, Standard Pub. Co., 9th and Cutter Sts., 
Cincinnati. (W) Children 8 to 12. Short-stories, serials, 
verse. 1/3c, Acc. 

Juniors, M. E. Church South, 810 Broadway, Nashville, 
Tenn. (M-5) Children 9 to 12. Brief short-stories, articles, 
poems. Estelle Haskin; Mrs. L. C. Summers. 4c, Acc. 


Junior World, Christian Bd. of Pub., 2712 Pine St., St. 
Louis. (W) Children 9 to 12. Short-stories 500 to 3000, 
serials 8 to 12 chapters, poems up to 16 lines, informa- 
tive articles 200 to 600, jokes, skits, anecdotes. Hazel A. 
Lewis. $4 to $5 per M., Acc. 

Junior World, Am. Baptist Pub. Society, 1701 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. (W-8) Children 9 to 12. Short-stories 
up a 2500, serials, miscellany. Owen C. Brown. $5 per 

>» Ace. 


Kindergarten Primary Magazine, 278 River St., Man- 
istee, Mich. (Bi-M-20) Ages 4 to 6. Short-stories up to 
500, short verse; articles on child training up to 1500; 
games, instructive playlets. Grace C. Dow. $1 to $5 per 
article, verse 25c to $1, Acc. 


Little Learner, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Ill. (W) 
Children 2 to 5. Short-stories 600 to 800, articles 100 to 
300, verse up to 12 lines. David C. Cook, Jr. %4c up, Acc. 

Lutheran Boys and Girls, Lutheran Pub. House, 1228 
= St., Philadelphia. (W) Ages 9 to 14. Low rates, 

ce. 

Lutheran Young Folks, Lutheran Pub. House, 1228 
Spruce St., Philadelphia. (W) Older boys and girls. Illus- 
trated descriptive articles, short-stories 3000 to 3500, 
serials 6 to 12 chapters. Fair rates, Acc. 


Mayflower, The, Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 
(W) Children under 9. Short-stories 300 to 700, verse. 
Fair rates, Acc. 

Model Airplane News, 25 W. 43d St., New York. (M-15) 
Model aviation club activities, construction text and plans 
of model airplanes; no fiction. Harold Hersey, publisher; 
J. Loftus Price, Ed. 1c, pictures $3, Acc. 


Olive Leaf, Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, II. 
(W) Boys and girls, medium ages. Adventure stories 500 
to 700. ow. J. Helmer Olson, 3309 Seminary Ave., Chi- 
cago. %4 to %ec, Pub. 

Onward, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. (W-3) Young people. 
Short-stories, serials dealing with character development. 
Lilian W. Curtis. $3 to $5 per M., Acc. (Overstocked.) 

Open Road for Boys, 130 Newbury St., Boston. (M-10) 
Boys’ interests. Aviation, sport, adventure, humorous, 
short-stories 2000 to 3500, serials up to 40,000, articles 1000 
to 1500. Clayton H. Ernst. Up to 1c, Acc. and Pub. 

Our Little Folks, United Brethren Publishing House, 
Dayton, O. (W) 4 to 9 years. Short-stories 300 to 600. 
J. W. Owen. Up to 4c, Acc. 


Picture Story Paper, 150 5th Ave., New York. Children 
4 to 8. Short-stories 300 to 800, verse. 34c to Ic, Acc. 

Picture World, Am. Sunday School Union, 1816 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. (W) Children under 12. Short-stories 
rd to 800, verse. $3 to $4 per up, verse 50c stanza, 

cc. 

Pioneer, The, Presbyterian Bd. of Christian Education, 
420 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. (W) Boys 12 to 15. 
Short-stories 2500 to 3000, serials 6 to 8 chapters 2500 each, 
illustrated articles 800 to 1000. Dr. John T. Faris. Articles 
2/5c up, stories $12 up, photos 50c to $2, Acc. 

Play Mate, 3025 E. 75th St., Cleveland, O. (M-15) Juve- 
nile short-stories 1000 to 2500, poems. A. R. Mueller. 1 
to 3c, verse 25c line, Pub. 

Portal, Methodist Book Concern, 420 Plum St., Cin- 
cinnati. (W-2) Girls 9 to 15. Short-stories 1500 to 3000, 
serials 20,000 to 25,000, articles, miscellany. Wilma K. 
McFarland. Fair rates, Acc. 

Queen’s Gardens, Presbyterian Bd. of Christian Educa- 
tion, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. (W) Girls 12 to 15. 
Short-stories 2500 to 3000, serials 6 to 8 chapters 2500 
each; illustrated travel and nature articles 800 to 1000. 
a John T. Faris. Articles 2/5c to %c, stories $12 up, 

cc. 
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Ropeco Magazine, Rogers, Peet & Co., 842 Broadway 
New York. (M-Free) Boys 5 to 16. Adventure, animal. 
boy-interest short-stories, articles, jokes, miscellany. Miss 
L. F. Roth. 3c, Acc. 

St. Nicholas, 55 W. 42d St., New York. (M-35) Boys 
and girls 10 to 18. Adventure, animal, historical short. 
stories 3000 to 5000; verse. Albert Gallatin Lanier, 1¢ 
verse 25c line, Acc. 

Stories, Presbyterian Board of Pub., 420 Witherspoon 
Bidg., Philadelphia. Primary children. Character-building 
short-stories 500 to 800, verse. Y%c, verse 50c stanza, Acc, 

Storyland, Christian Bd. of Pub., 2712 Pine St., St. 
Louis, Mo. (W) Children under 9. Short-stories 300 to 
1000, poems 4 to 12 lines, simple puzzles. Hazel A. Lewis, 
$4 to $5 per M., Acc. 

Storytime, Baptist Sunday School Board, 161 8th Ave, 
N., Nashville, Tenn. (W) Children 6 to 9 and parents, 
Short-stories 300 to 600, articles 100 to 300, verse. Mrs, 
Ruth Taylor. Y%c, Acc. 

Story World, Am. Baptist Pub. Soc., 1701 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. (W) Very little children. Short-stories 
300 to 600; verse. Yc, Acc. 

Sunbeams, Lutheran Pub. House, 1228 Spruce St., Phila. 
delphia. (W) Children under 10. Short-stories not over 
400, with illustrations. Fair rates, Acc. 

Sunshine, Lutheran Pub. House, 1228 Spruce St., Phila. 
delphia. (W) Children under 10. Short-stories with illus- 
trations not over 400. Fair rates, Acc. 

Target, Methodist Book Concern, 420 Plum St., Cin- 
cinnati. (W-2) Boys 9 to 15. Short-stories 3000, serials of 
character development 20,000 to 30,000, articles 1200 to 1500, 
editorials 500, verse 8 to 36 lines, fact items, fillers 10 
to 500. Alfred D. Moore. Articles Y%c up, fiction 1c up, 
verse $2.50 up, photos $1 to $3.50, Acc. 

Torchbearer, The, M. E. Church So., 810 Broadway, 
Nashville, Tenn. (W) Girls 10 to 17. Short-stories 200 
to 3000, serials 8 to 10 chapters, articles 1800; miscellany. 
up, Acc. 

Watchword, The, United Brethren Pub. Society, Day- 
ton, O. (W) Short-stories, serials, for young people, mis- 
cellany. E. E. Harris. 1/5c, Acc. 

Wee Wisdom, Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo. (M-15) Children 6 to 12. Up- 
lifting short-stories 800 to 2500, serials 2500 to 8000, verse, 
puzzles. Jane Palmer. Up to 2c, verse up to 25c line, Acc. 

Wellspring, The, Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon St., Boston, 
(W) Boys and girls, medium ages. Short-stories, serials, 
verse, miscellany. 2/3c, Acc. 

What to Do, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Ill. (W) Boys 
and girls 9 to 12. Short-stories 2000 to 2500, serials under 
6 chapters 2500 each, articles, editorials up to 800. Helen 
Miller Stanley. $5 per M up, Acc. 

Young Churchman, The, 1801 Fond du Lac Ave., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. (W-5) Material for boys and girls 10 to 15. 
Pearl H. Campbell. Moderate rates, Acc. 

Young Crusader, The, 1730 Chicago Ave., Evanston, Ill. 
(M-3) Children’s paper of W. C. U. Temperance, 
health, anti-tobacco, character-building articles and short- 
stories up to 1500; puzzles. Edith Grier Long. Moderate 
rates, Pub. No payment for verse. 

Young Israel, 11 W. 42d St., New York. (M-10) Chil- 
dren under 16. Short-stories, articles of Jewish interest, 
1200 to 1500, verse. Elsa Weihl. Under 1c, verse $5, Acc. 

Young People, Amer. Baptist Pub. Soc., 1701 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. (W) 17 years up. Short-stories 2000 to 
ys serials, articles, miscellany. Owen C. Brown, he, 

ce. 

Young People’s Friend, Gospel Trumpet Co., 5th. and 
Chestnut Sts., Anderson, Ind. (W) Educational articles, 
essays 1000 to 1500, short-stories 1200 to 2500, serials 5 to 
15 chapters, editorials, verse 3 to 8 stanzas. L. Helen 
Percy. $2 to $3 per M, verse 5c line, Pub. 

Young People’s Paper, 1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
(W) Teen ages. Feature and inspirational articles under 
ae -—ieaaes up to 3000, serials 13,000. $4 to $5 per 
M., cc. 

Young People’s Weekly, ID. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, 
Ill. (W) Ages 17 to 25. Short-stories 3000, serials up to 
8 chapters, illustrated arficles, miscellany. Helen Miller 
Stanley. $5 per M up, Acc. 

Youth, Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo. (M-15) For youthful persons of all ages. 
Solution of problems from standpoint of Christ teachings. 
Short-stories 1500 to 3500, articles 500 to 1500, poetry 4 t 
16 lines. Ernest C. Wilson. 1 to 3c, verse 25c line up, en 

Youth’s Comrade, The, Nazarene Pub. Soc., 2923 yet 
Ave., Kansas City. (W) Boys and girls, high-school “I 
up. Short-stories 2000, serials, articles, miscellany. At, 
Acc. t 
Youth’s World, Am. Baptist Pub. Soc., 1703 voor cea 
St., Philadelphia. (W) Boys, teen ages. Short-stories 


to 2500, serials 4 to 8 chapters 2500 each, articles 100 t 
1000, editorials up to 500, fact items 50 to 100. Owen C. 
Brown. Y%c, photos 25c up, Acc. 
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jouewacisrs QEND-IT-FIRST SECTION 


Advertisers in this department require literary material in quantities, want the best offerings first, 
and te using paid space to secure them. Give these magazines consideration when you have manuscripts 
to offer. 


HAROLD HERSEY 


announces the taking over of the magazine MODEL AIRPLANE NEWS 
beginning with the February issue. If you have anything of interest 
that you think should appear in this periodical, address your communi- 
cation to Captain Price, the editor. He is always anxious to look over 
available material. Bear in mind that fiction is not wanted. Because 
of the technical nature of this magazine, I respectfully suggest that 
writers examine a copy before getting in touch with the editor. The 
magazine sells for 15c retail and has a wide and steady circulation. 


Address all manuscripts to 


GOOD STORY MAGAZINE COMPANY 
25 W. 43rd St. N. Y. C. 


P.S. Quick Trigger Stories of the West doesn’t need any manuscripts. 


P. S. Gangster Stories, Racketeer Stories and Gangland Stories need 
short stories all the time. 
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PEOPLE 


Writers submitting short stories to magazines. 
Writers, Screen Stories, the talkies, Photoplay. 
Writers, desiring criticism, instruction, ete. 


Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 


THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 


Writers, Play Writers, submitting manuscripts. A Magazine of Real Help for all Whe Write. 


10,000 Amateur Writers, desiring instruction, Authorship Study. = that 
10,000 Amateur Writers, instruction, criticism, markets desired. years ve ing beginning au 
5,000 Amateur Writers, Books, and Literary instruction, etc. there is nothing in the world so good for them as 
1,000 Amateur Writers, contributors of stories, subscribers, etc. such a magazine. It puts them in touch with pub- 
5,000 Amateur Writers, Purchasers of Writers’ Stationery, ete. lications they would otherwise not think of. So 
7,500 Amateur Writers, interested in Song Poems, Poetry, ete. many writers live away from New York, and since 
2,000 Amateur Writers, desiring criticism, how to sell, ete. te of Ge wok 
10,000 Amateur Writers, requesting Authors’ Service, Criticism. y 
2,000 Amateur Writers, Song Poems, Composing, etc., desired. solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- 
; ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a fel- 
Pa nae en 1929-1930 Writers names. All information low craftsman.” 
“19: i agazine advertising. ise “ 
0 and in response to Magazine advertising. Advis Single copies 25 cents $3.00 a year 


us the class most interested in, and we will mail you copies 


of advertisements, and complete details on any classification Write for special offers 


desired, L. ©. SCOTT, 205 West Franklin Street, Bloom- 


field, Iowa. 


Springfield, Mass. 


THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 63 


TOP-NOTCH TYPING! 


Satisfaction guaranteed! 30c per thousand words. 


LILLIAN WINGERTER, Waynesburg, Ohio Lists, East Haddam, Conn. 


CASH PRIZE CONTESTS 


Poetry 2c a line. Mailed flat. Extra first and last For 25c our last monthly list. Has over 
Pages. Carbon copy. Corrections in spelling and 135 contests and 2000 prizes with cash value 
8rammar. Special rates on book manuscripts. over $100,000. Thomas & Co., Publishers of 
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North America, 15 W. Franklin Street, Balti- 
more, Md., is a new travel magazine to be launched 
in January, 1931. Mary L. Thompson, editor, 
writes: “North America will be a class maga- 
zine circulating almost entirely among actual trav- 
elers. It will capitalize the tremendous urge of 
folks to be out of doors and going somewhere. 
The editorial policy will be directed toward creat- 
ing the desire to see and know the many interest- 
ing spots of North America. Both in picture 
and story it must be informative, inspiring, and 
entertaining. We are in search of feature stories 
and articles, ranging from 3000 to 5000 words, and 
will use both fiction and descriptive work. Articles 
from 1000 to 3000 or 4000 will be considered, and 
short-stories from 3000 to 5000 words. Material 
must be written in a spirited fashion, but it must 
ring true.’ Rates and methods of payment are not 
stated, but since the editor expresses a desire to 
secure work from world-famous authors, it is 
presumed good rates will be offered. 

Golden West and Underworld, formerly at 25 
W. Forty-third Street, New York, have joined the 
Magazine Publishers group at 67 W. Forty-fourth 
Street, and are now edited by A. A. Wyn, editor 
of Detective Dragnet, Flying Aces, Sky Birds, and 
Western Trails. 

Western Romances, 100 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, is now edited by Wanda von Kettler, who 
writes: “In future, we will try to make Western 
Romances appeal somewhat more to women than 
it has in the past. We want men readers, of course, 
but also women. It will, therefore, be necessary 
to give feminine readers a little more of the spot- 
light, and to weave more romance into the stories. 
Likewise, we’d like an occasional bit of humor. 
But the magazine will be, as in the past, clean 
and devoted to the great open spaces of the West.” 


Federated News Feature Syndicate, 167 Green- 
wich Street, New York, writes: “We have decided 
to accept, for publication purposes, the work of 
writers other than the ones we feature. We would, 
therefore, appreciate your so informing your read- 
ers. We limit our attention to short-stories, novels, 
autobiographies, and feature articles. Stamped, 
addressed envelope should accompany manuscript 
for return.” The statement does not say what 
financial arrangements are made with authors of 
acceptable material. 

Metropolitan Publishers, 537 S. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, publishers of Two-Gun Stories and Man 
Stories, inform a contributor that their files are 
full of adventure true stories and fillers. 
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LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


GATHERED MONTHLY FROM AUTHORITATIVE SOURCES 


Western Love Stories, 80 Lafayette Street, New 
York, is a new bi-monthly magazine of the Clay- 
ton group, edited by Fanny Ellsworth, editor of 
Ranch Romances and Rangeland Love Stories, Ma- 
terial used consists of short-stories, novelettes, 
complete novels and poems, with Western and love 
elements similar to those used in the two maga- 
zines under the same editorship. It is understood 
that rates and methods of payment will be the 
same as for other Clayton magazines, 2 cents a 
word and up on acceptance. 


Gun Molls, 305 E. Forty-sixth Street, New 
York, is a new monthly magazine devoted to gang- 
ster fiction, short-stories and novelettes, with a 
girl angle. It is edited by Wm. L. Mayer and 
comes from the offices of Airplane Stories, which 
pays rates of 1 cent a word and up on acceptance 
for material. Another new magazine of this group 
is Complete Sky Novel Magazine, devoted to avia- 
tion novels. 


Although American Motorist, in its recent form, 
has been superseded by the new magazine, Holiday, 
the former District of Columbia edition, under the 
auspices of the American Automobile Association, 
is being continued, writes Lyman H. Wolff, asso- 
ciate editor. The present American Motorist de- 
sires travel articles about places in Maryland, 
Virginia, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, and North 
Carolina, historic sketches about interesting places, 
some sport articles laid in the above states, and 
general items of interest to Washington motor- 
ists. Articles should contain not more than 2000 
words, and must be accompanied by pictures. Rates 
paid are approximately 1 cent a word. C. P. Clark 
is managing editor. The address is Pennsylvania 
Avenue at Seventeenth Street, Washington, D. C. 


Gangster Stories, of the Good Story Magazine 
Company group, 25 W. Forty-third Street, New 
York, is interested in seeing novelettes of between 
10,000 and 20,000 words on the gangster theme, 
writes Harold Hersey, editor. Also desired are 
complete novels of between 25,000 and 30,000 
words. These are not published serially, but com- 
plete in an issue. Mr. Hersey, the first editor to 
launch gangster magazines as a distinct departure 
in the pulp-paper field, declares that gangster fic- 
tion is here to stay, just as the cowboy in fiction 
is here to stay, and that magazines dealing with 
this type will succeed just as long as they are 
edited with the character in mind. 

The Westerner, Vermont Building, Salt Lake 
City, does not at present offer a market for origi 
al material. 
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Hattie Horner Louthan is 
head of the English depart- 
ment of the University of 
Denver College of Commerce ; 
author of textbooks on rhet- 
oric, letter-writing, etc.; au- 
thor of three novels, two books 
of verse, a book of travels, 
various educational pamph- 
lets, and magazine contribu- 
tions; graduate of Kansas 
State Teachers’ College, Bach- 
elor of Pedagogy, Bachelor of 
letters from University of 
Denver; Lecturer on English 
subjects for educational in- 
stitutions and literary clubs. 
See “Who's Who in America.”’ 
The “‘doctrine”’ of the lectures 
constituting this volume has 
been repeatedly tested out on 
scores of writers, now pro- 
fessional and semi-professional. 
On a recent survey of suc- 


OF 


ON 


| short-story writing. 


An Ideal, Inspiring Christmas Gift for a Writer Friend 
The Short-Story Craftsman 


By HorNER LOUTHAN 


HIS volume fills the need for a practical, up-to-date textbook on 


It constitutes the summing-up of twenty 


years’ successful experience in class-room instruction and criti- 


Survey 


NE 


ART O 
. Plot—Pricking the Pattern. 
. Unity—With an Eye Single. 
. Organization—Looking Forward. 
. Economy—No more, No Less. 
. Characterization—The 


Proper 
Study of Mankind. 


. Viewpoint—Put Yourself in His 


Place. 


. Dialogue—Words and the Man. 
. Imagination—Improving Upon 


Nature. 


. Opening—The Decoy for At- 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4 


5. 


6. 


cism. Each of the twenty-four chapters is followed by a syllabus and 
fifteen challenging questions, for either class-room quiz or home study. 
There is a comprehensive index. Is distinguished by a beauty and per- 
fection of style seldom encountered in the textbook field. The table 
of contents indicates the scope and organization of the book. 


PART TWO 
Interest—Without Which . . .? 
Suspense—Make ’em Wait! 
Contrast—The jostle of Ex- 
tremes, 


. Movement — Controlling 


Current. 

Individuality—The Man Between 
the Lines. 

Connotation — (1) Implying 
What You Think; (2) Feeling 
What You Imply. 


. Specifics—Say It With Words. 
. Indirectness—Say It Without 


cessful Colorado writers, com- tention. 
piled by the Colorado Asso- 
ciation, thirty-three are grad- ting. 
uates of Professor Louthan’s 
lecture courses. 


tion. 


. Close—The Gentle Art of Quit- 

. Setting—Time, Place, Occupa- i ; 

12. Titles—Naming the Pen Child. 12. Motives—Spiritual Fitness. 

Order from The College of Commerce, University of Denver, 20th and Glenarm, Denver, Colo. 
312 Pages, $2.50; add 15c for carriage. 


7 
8 
Words. 

9. Iteration—Constant Dropping. 
0. Revision—Looking Backward. 

1. Background—Intellectual _Fit- 
ness. 


THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
Is Length of Service a Measure of Value and Ability? 


FoR more than twenty-five years we have been assisting 
writers to perfect and make salable their work. Hun- 
dreds of appreciative letters in our files testify that our cor- 
respondents have “‘arrived.’* 
The charges for Reading, full letter of Criticism and 
Advice Regarding Markets, are as follows: 

1,000 words or less... .$1.00 2,000 to 3,000 words. .$2.25 
1,000 to 2,000 words.. 1.60 3,000 to 4,000 words.. 3.00 
4,000 to 5,000 words. .$3.75 
Words over 5,000 in one manuscript, and up to 10,000 words, 

tents additional for each thousand words. 
For more than 40,000 words, special rates on request. 
Poetry: Three cents per line, minimum charge $1.50. 
tate for 200 lines or more submitted at one time. 
TYPING—50c a thousand words. With carbon copy, 75c. 
Revision, editing, or rewriting if requested. 
_ 3 Textbooks for Writers. Catalogue on request. Correspondence 
invited. Revision of book manuscripts a specialty. 
James Knapp Reeve and Agnes M. Reeve, Editors 


THE WRITERS’ SERVICE 
6 Alexander Bldg. 


50 


Special 


Franklin, Ohio 


MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM 

For those who are not lured by large promises 
but desire really professional instruction, sympa- 
thetic frankness instead of flattery, and a teacher 
with a thorough knowledge that does not have to 
rely upon endless technicalities and formal rules. 
Mr. Hoffman’s standing in the magazine world is 
known. An editor for 25 years (Adventure, Mc- 
Clure’s, Delineator, etc.), he is particularly known 
as friend, helper and developer of new writers. His 
two books on fiction writing are standard; he has 
proved his own fiction ability, Individual instruction 
only; no classes, no set courses, no assistants. No 
marketing—that is a specialty in itself, requiring full 
time for best results. No poetry, plays or scenarios. 
A specialty is made of “one-man” courses, the 
course in each case being entirely dependent upon 
the needs of that case. Write for booklet A. 

ARTHUR SULLIVANT HOFFMAN 


Carmel, New York 


DOES YOUR NAME ATTRACT? 


Why do large corporations pay big money for trade 
names and slogans? To make a favorable and lasting 
impression on those they want to reach. 

Therefore, YOU should use a magnetic arrangement 
ol your own name, or if necessary, a pen name accord- 
ing to the harmony of numbers which is just as exact 
as color vibration or music. 

ED BODIN, foremost numerical philosopher and 
author’s executive, whose articles and editorials have 
appeared throughout U. S. and Canada, will arrange 
your name and advise in what writing you should 
specialize—also chart your 9 cycles and best years 
lor success, 


Send full name, complete birth date and $1.00 to 
ED BODIN, PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


NORTH WEST DATA AND LOCAL 
COLOUR! 


Unique old English Victoria, romantic Vancouver 
Island, and the great modern City of Vancouver, Bri- 
tish Columbia, contain archives (such as the famed 
Duke of Connaught’s Library with its rare collection 
of N. W. Indian lore, Western discoverers’ and pioneer 
records, diaries, etc.) of priceless value to writers. 

An experienced legal investor and writer, with the 
right entree and exceptional facilities, will search for 
data for you; provide facts for correct local colour, or 
photos for illustration. Minimum fee $10.00 for type- 
written report and copy. Prompt service. 


LIONEL WESTOVER, LL.B., 
Post Office Box 1293 Victoria, B. C., Canada 
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Modern Love Magazine, 100 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, is to be rechristened Modern Romances. The 
requirements remain the same as stated by Lyon 
Mearson, editor, last month. This is a magazine 
of the Syndicate Publishing Company, distributed 
through the Kress and Kresge chain of stores. 
The company also issues Modern Screen Magazine, 
devoted to photoplay material, and edited by 
Ernest V. Heyn. It pays good rates on accept- 
ance for “fan” material up to 2000 words in length. 

The United Feature Syndicate, 63 Park Row, 
New York, W. P. Lawson, associate editor, writes: 
“We are in the market for second serial rights to 
short adventure articles, written either in the first 
or the third person, with a preference for ‘I’ stuff, 
running about 4000 words, for use in a syndicated 
series called ‘Exploit and Adventure.’ The type of 
thing is indicated by the following titles of stories 
we have used: ‘Saved from the Jaws of Hungry 
Crocodiles,’ ‘Attacked by Head-Hunters in the 
Wilds of Borneo,’ ‘The Last Stand of a Super- 
bandit.” These articles must give the facts of 
actual happenings, exciting and exotic. They need 
not have plot in the story sense, but may be, and 
usually are, episodic. We have used a lot of first- 
run stuff, but also use second serial material from 
magazines, such as the English Wide World. Re- 
muneration is on the fifty-fifty net basis. As the 
series now runs, this amounts to about $40 per 
article. An accounting is made the month after 
publication.” 

Texas Pioneer, now located at 801 W. Mul- 
berry Street, San Antonio, Texas, writes: “Owing 
to the recent death of D. J. Wooding, our editor 
and manager, things in this office are topsy turvy. 
There is a stack of unsolicited manuscripts on 
hand, to which, through failing health, he had not 
the time to give attention. Where authors have 
enclosed self-addressed, stamped envelopes, how- 
ever, we are doing our best to return same and 
give each proper consideration. We wish you 
would publish this notice, as we are in full sym- 
pathy with authors and can readily understand 
why some are quizzing us about their manuscripts. 
At best, Texas Pioneer is a limited market, and 
as we now have enough manuscripts on hand to 
last us a year, we feel that authors would do well 
to direct their efforts elsewhere.” 


The Alpha Sigmian, 2400 S. Flower Street, Los 
Angeles, Calif., writes: “We, for one, are not 
overstocked, but desperately in need of material. 
With our December issue we are opening up a 
new department, ‘Physically Handicapped People 
Who Have Succeeded,’ and would like short bio- 
graphies or autobiographies, of about 1000 words. 
Photographs, and, if possible, other proofs that the 
person is actually handicapped and has succeeded, 
are necessary. Payment is at 1/3 cent per word 
on acceptance, reports within three days.” Carl 
H. Burrows, editor, sends this note. The Alpha 
Sigmian also uses fiction of general interest not 
over 1000 words in length. 


Amazing Detective Tales, previously a Gerns- 
back magazine published at 96 Park Place, New 
York, has been taken over by Fiction Publishers, 
Inc., 158 W. Tenth Street, New York, publishers 
of Far East Adventure Stories. Wallace R. Bam- 
ber, editor, writes: “We have reduced the size to 
standard seven by ten and increased the number 
of pages from 96 to 128. No longer will detective 
stories with a particularly amazing or scientific 
slant be used, but in their stead the standard, ortho- 
dox detective yarn. Rates of payment will be 
raised, ranging from ¥% to 2 cents, depending upon 
the drawing power of the author’s name, and pay- 
ment will be made on acceptance. We want shorts 
from 3000 words up to 8000, and novelettes 10,000) 
to 15,000 words in length. No unusual stuff, just 
the same old hokum that has been shoved down the 
detective readers’ throats for a decade or so, with 
a tendency, if there is any variance, to a little more 
action and blood-spilling than in the old deductive 
detective yarn. The magazine will also contain 
my own innovation in the pulp field—the ‘New 
Authors’ Corner,’ where only stories by authors 
who have never appeared in print before will be 
published.” 


A letter from Merle W. Hersey, editor for the 
Irwin Publishing Company, 143 W. Twentieth 
Street, New York, states: “All manuscripts ac- 
cepted by me in future will be paid for on accep- 
tance, decision to be given within ten days. You 
can run a notice to that effect if you wish, apply- 
ing to both La Paree Stories and Gay Parisienne. 
I am taking no further responsibility for ‘payment 
on publication,’ but will see to it that the authors 
are paid for material already used by the Irwin 
Publishing Company, insofar as it is humaniy 
possible for me to. I am quite sure that all ac- 
counts will be met eventually.” 


The Night Hawk, 143 Clifton Street, Rochester, 
N. Y., is announced as a new magazine to be 
launched by the Thrift Printing Company with a 
first issue to appear December 15th. Detective, 
gangster, and political stories are to be used. Rates 
and methods of payment are not reported. 


Unity, 917 Tracy Avenue, Kansas City, Mo, is 
now edited by Charles Fillmore. Its only needs 
at present are for Christian metaphysical articles, 
1500 to 2500 words in length, and religious verse of 
8 to 24 lines. Payment is on acceptance at 1 centa 
word up; verse, 25 cents a line up. 


The Poetry Journal, 192 N. Clark Street, Chi- 
cago, after having accepted a number of manu- 
scripts and collected several cash subscriptions from 
authors, seems to have folded up its tent and dis- 
appeared. Letters inquiring about manuscripts have 
been ignored, and copies of the magazine seem 10 
be unobtainable. 


The Mentor-World Traveler, 247 Park Place 


New York, is buying no new material for at least 
six months, the editors write. 
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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST'S SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
SHOWS THE WAY TO SALABLE FICTION 


The booklet pictured below proves this; send for free copy 


THE AUTHOR & 


1839 CHAMPA ST., 


JOURNALIST'S 
SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE, }} NAME 


WITHOUT PLACING ME UNDER ANY OBLIGA- ADDRESS 
TION, PLEASE SEND ME YOUR FREE BOOKLET, 


“THE WAY PAST 
KNOW WHAT THE 
CAN DO FOR ME. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


HARD TIMES OR NOT 


The Way Past 
Editor 


to Sell Your Stor 
tolncrease‘Your Sales 


DENVER, COLO. 


THE EDITOR.” | WANT TO V 


SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE CITY AND STATE 


12/30 
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Travel, 7 W. Sixteenth Street, New York, edited 
by Coburn Gilman, uses articles on travel in any 
part of the world, 1500 to 5000 words in length. 
“These articles should be full of color and life. 
They should stress native life and characteristics 
and should be illustrated. Stories of adventure, 
exploration, etc., are used. No fiction, verse, or 
news stories are considered. Payment is at 1 cent 
a word, with $1 to $3 apiece for photos.” 


Queens Gardens, Witherspoon Building, Phila- 
delphia, offers a market for illustrated travel and 
nature articles, 800 to 1000 words in length; ju- 
venile short-stories for girls of 12 to 15, in lengths 
2500 to 3000 words, and serials of six to eight 
chapters, 2500 words each. Payment is on accept- 
ance at 2/5 cent a word up for articles, $12 up for 
stories. 


Chicago Daily News, Daily News Plaza, Chi- 
cago, informs a contributor that its Glee Club De- 
partment is now overstocked—also that when ma- 
terial now on hand is used up there will be no 
market for humor, due to a change in policy. 


The Poet, 22 E. Twelfth Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, offers payment of $1 per poem, on accep- 
tance, according to reports from several who have 
submitted material to this publication. 

Calgary Eye Opener, Box 2068, Minneapolis, 
Minn., sends the following revised statement of 
requirements: “Short, spicy yarns under 200 
words; jail, prison, underworld, vagabond, or sob- 
sister verse; wise-cracks of the pungent type; 
ideas for cartoons and new features and depart- 
ments. Payment is at $3 minimum up to $10 for 
gags, 25 cents a line for verse, on acceptance.” 
Cedric Adams is manuscript editor; Phil Rolfsen, 
art editor. 

Country Life, Garden City, New York, recent- 
ly wrote a correspondent that it is “always inter- 
ested in stories of estates, particularly ones that 
have not been published before.” Articles dealing 
with estates must be accompanied by several first- 
class photographs. Rates paid by Country Life are 
high and a high class of work, both literary and 
pictorial is demanded. 

Blues, a poetry magazine, is now edited from 28 
Grove Street, New York, instead of 227 Gilmer 
Building, Columbus, Miss. 

The United States Civil Service Commission an- 
nounces an open competitive examination for home 
economics writer (radio) at an entrance salary of 
$2900 a year. Full information may be obtained 
from the commission at Washington, D. C., or the 
secretary of the United States Civil Service Board 
of Examiners at the post office or custom house in 
any city. 

Louis Carrier & Alan Isles, Inc., book publish- 
ers, 33 E. Tenth Street, New York, write: “We 
do not expect to be in the market for material be- 
fore the summer of 1931, as we have under con- 
tract or option more than we can use at the present 
time.” 
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David C. Cook Publishing Co., of Elgin, It, 
are no longer in the market for short “filler” or 
informational material, according to note from one 
of the editorial staff. This also applies to The 
Methodist Book Concern, 420 Plum St., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, and The Baptist Publication Society, 
1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

The Club Fellow, formerly at 342 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, is now The Tattler and American 
Sketch, 331 Madison Avenue, and is edited by J. 
C. Schemm. Mr. Schemm writes: “We especially 
desire bright satires or burlesques with a social 
slant which would be interesting to sophisticated 
members of the smart set.” Payment is at ap- 
proximately one cent a word on publication. 

Helen Miller Stanley, managing editor of Young 
People’s Weekly, David C. Cook Company, Elgin, 
Ill., recently wrote to a contributor: “Season- 
able stories to be illustrated must be in our hands 
six months before date of publication.” 


The Earth—Pamantul is a quarterly published 
in Roumanian and English. Hugh Hanley, Eng- 
lish editor, 224 W. Pacemont Road, Columbus, 
Ohio, states that for the English section short, 
pungent sketches dealing with working-class 
themes, verse, and an occasional short-story, are 
desired, but that payment is rarely made for ac- 
cepted material. 

The A. S. Barnes Company, 67 W. Forty-fourth 
Street, New York, specializes in books on physical 
education, health education, music, folk lore, 
dances, and pageants. Payment, it is stated, usually 
is made by royalties. 

Contemporary Vision, 259 S.  Forty-fourth 
Street, Philadelphia, a quarterly poetry magazine, 
is edited by Lucia Trent and Ralph Cheyney. It 
offers payment for acceptable poetry at 25 cents 
a line, presumably on publication. 


Discontinued—Suspended 
T. P. A. Travelers Magazine, St. Louis, Mo. 


Prize Contests 


Good Housekeeping, Fifty-seventh Street and 
Eighth Avenue, offers a first prize of $500 and 176 
others ranging down to $10 each, for best 200- 
word letters giving reasons for selection of the 
contestant’s choice of the greatest American 
woman now living. A ballot naming twelve great- 
est women must accompany this letter. Details 
in recent issues of the magazine. Address Con- 
test Editor. Closing date, December 20. 


The Monthly Contest Guide, 1654-C James 


Street, St. Paul, Minn., offers prizes of $15 to $I 
for best slogans of not over ten words suitable 
for use as a sub-title to the magazine. Each slogat, 
together with fifty words or less, explaining 1ts 
choice, should be submitted on a separate sheet. 
Entries are limited to three per family. Closing 
date, February 15, 1931. 
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vidual needs. 


My method of working with 
a writer is to determine the 
type or types of fiction he 
can best produce, coach him 
to turn out material in cur- 
rent demand and gradually 
work him up through the 
smaller magazines into the 
really paying publications. 
My business is to develop 
steady producers who want 
to get somewhere and to sell 
them as writers as well as 
disposing of their individual 
stories. 


1 am vitally interested in ever 
proportion to the success I am able to achieve for him. 
trom his writing as soon as possible. 


*F, A. G., in her letter of October 28th, 1930, 
writes: 

I was delighted to receive your check Satur- 
day morning and terribly pleased to have such a 
“breaking in’? with a weekly. ... 

It goes without saying that my entire output 
is now being sent to you and I’m terribly en- 
thusiastic over the interest you have given my 
work and the speed with which you dispose of 
manuscripts offered. Believe me, tried 
agents before—but I’ve never until now had 
such sincere interest and business-like methods 
of handling! 

G. V. G. contributes on Oct. 16th, 1930: 

Thank you very much for the fast service. 
Your. check for “Cupid Plays Tricks’? came yes- 
terday and it was just 15 days since I put the 
story in the mail at Los Angeles. Some speed 
if you ask me! 

*(Names and addresses of these clients on request.) 


I am in constant need of all types of fiction to supp'y éditorial requests. N } 
handled by an agency that sells thousands of dollars’ worth of fiction monthly, that will place salable material 
efficiently and to the best advantage or give you a canlid professional appraisal of its market value and possi- 


REASONAB“E PRICES 


GOOD STORIES WANTED IMMEDIATELY 


ARE YOU EARNING WHILE LEARNING? 


The literary assistance that will be of most benefit to you must be personal; must be adapted to your indi- 
new client’s future possibilities; my compensation will be in 
And I am anxious to get him started earning money 


When you submit a manu- 
script for my consideration 
you receive: 

1. A thoroughly honest opin- 
ion of its commercial value 
and your possibilities. 

2. Constructive suggestions 
for adapting the story to 
current market requirements. 


3. Suggestions for future 
production of material along 
lines likely to prove profit- 
able to you. 


4. The recommendation of 
your story by an editorially 
recognized agency to publi- 
cations in the market for 
material of the type repre- 
sented. 


The fees charged for the high quality of service rendered are nominal. New Clients are 
charged a reading fee of $.50 per thousand wo-ds, a minimum of $2.00 on any manuscript, 
until I sell $1000 worth of their work; then I handle it on a straight 10% commission basis. 


If you wish to have your work 
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bilities, write for circular outlining terms. 


155 East 42nd Street 


AUGUST LENNIGER _ . 
Literary Agent 


New York, N. Y. 


WRITERS’ READY SERVICE 


Mary B. Charlton 
(Formerly Managing Editor People’s Home Journal) 


Seventeen years’ editorial experience. Competent criti- 
cism and revision. Enthusiastic sales service. ‘‘Mary 
B. Charlton is nationally known. Her approval of a Ms. 
goes a long way.’’ Writers’ endorsements furnished on 


request. Send for Rate Card. 
WRITERS’ READY SERVICE 
Room 800, 516 Fifth Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 


AUTHORS’ SERVICE 


Research for theses and manuscripts in third best 
reference library in United States, Goodwyn Institute, 
Memphis, Tennessee. Classified clippings. 

Typing with minor corrections, 50c per thousand 
words. Free carbon. 


VERA GREGORY 
333 E. Deaderick Ave. 


Jackson, Tenn. 


PERFECT TYPING 


40c thousand words. Prompt service. One carbon 

copy, extra first page included. Minor corrections 

free. 10% discount on 20,000 words or more. 
MIRIAM GREENWOOD 

128 Grant Street Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 


ARTHUR E. SCOTT 


AUTHORS’ AGENT AND EDITORIAL CRITIC 
A MAGAZINE EDITOR OF LONG EXPERIENCE 
Manuscripts criticized, revised, and 
marketed at reasonable rates. 

516 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORE 


EXPERT MANUSCRIPT PREPARATION 


Accurate and artistic typing. Thorough qualification 
demonstrated by ten years as teacher of commercial sub- 
jects, including English, spelling, punctuation, type- 
writing. Fastest possible service compatible with quality. 
Prose, excellent bond paper, 50 cents per 1000 words; 
verse, 2 cents per line; one carbon. A professional service. 


LOTTIE CATON ABBOTT 
1702 Millington St. Winfield, Kansas 


Manuscripts neatly and accurately typed 
by an experienced author’s typist 
50c per 1000 words. Poetry, lc per line. 
Special attention given books. 


HELEN E, STREET 
123 N. 10th St, Olean, N. Y. 


Writers of Song Poems or Melodies! _ 

e of America’s popular song writers with an 
amazing record of achievements offers you a bona fide 
Proposition. Seeing is believing. Be convinced now. 
hree of his songs alone sold over 400,000 phonograph 
records. Write today to— 


RAY HIBBELER 
Chicago 


Di87X, 2104 Keystone 
— 


Do You Want to Sell Your Output? 


Since September Ist, 1930, I have sold more than 24 
stories for my clients and myself. I am an author, 
author’s agent and critic, whose work appears regu- 
larly on the stands every month, and if you have a 
good story, my practical experience will get you the 
quickest results. Send for folder NOW. JOSEPH 
LICHTBLAU, AUTHORS’ AGENT, P. O. BOX 10, 
STATION “‘R,” NEW YORK CITY. 
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The Penn Publishing Co., 925 Filbert Street, 
Philadelphia, offers its annual award of five prizes, 
from $2500 to $250, for best original play manu- 
scripts suitable for amateur production. The plays 
must be of three acts and the time of playing not 
less than two nor more than three hours. Come- 
dies, melodramas or serious plays are eligible, but 
no tragedies. The costuming and stage setting 
should be simple. The plots of the plays should 
be strong enough to hold the attention of an audi- 
ence with only indifferent acting. They must be 
free from any objectionable features such as pro- 
fanity, drinking or sex. Complete description of 
scene plots, costumes, properties, as well as a brief 
synopsis of the play, should be included as pre- 
liminary matter in the manuscript. On_ prize- 
winning plays, all professional rights are retained 
by the author. Satisfactory manuscripts not win- 
ning a prize will be purchased at prices to be 
agreed upon with the author. All manuscripts 
must be neatly typewritten, unbound and_ shipped 
in a box or strongly wrapped package. A stamped, 
self-addressed envelope should be enclosed for re- 
turn. Contest will close December 31, 1930. The 
prize winners to be announced March 31, 1931. All 
manuscripts should be addressed to the Prize Con- 
test Editor, care of Play Department. Author’s 
name and address should be enclosed in a sealed 
envelope, with title of the play outside. 


The Nashville Woman’s Press and Authors’ 
Club, as a memorial to Beth Slater Whitson, offers 
a prize of $25 for the best unpublished short-story, 
not over 1200 words in length, submitted by a 
writer born or residing in the South. Stories re- 
main the property of the writers and will be re- 
turned after contest is decided. Submit under pen 
name, with real name and return postage in sealed 
envelope bearing title and pen name. Closing date, 


THE A. & J. MANUSCRIPT 
SALES AGENCY 


For the benefit of clients The Author & Journalist 
maintains an efficient MANUSCRIPT SALES AGENCY. 
Work is carefully considered by competent staff members 
and every effort is put forth to place work accepted for 
that purpose. 


A reading fee of $1.00 for the first 1000 words, 25¢ for 
each additional thousand, is charged for considering manu- 
scripts. However, this will be waived when any writer 
has a record of three sales through the Agency. 

In case of sale, a commission of 10% is charged. The 
minimum commission is $4.00. 


The knowledge of markets possessed by The Author & 
Journalist is greater than that of most writers. We claim 
no magic formula which will enable us to sell unsalable 
work. The sales agency guarantees only to devote hon- 
est, intelligent effort to selling manuscripts accepted for 
that purpose. If material lacks sales possibilities we tell 
you so frankly, and briefly point out why. This does not 
mean that a full criticism is given. For detailed criti- 
cism, see rate schedule on back page. 


The agency does not market photoplays, jokes, or verse. 
It handles articles and all types of salable fiction. 


Address The A. & J. Manuscript Sales Agency, 
1839 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 
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March 1, 1931. Submit manuscripts to Mrs. L, N. 
Shearon, 109 Twenty-ninth Avenue, S., Nashville 
Tenn. 


A feature of the National Business Women’s 
Week, March 8 to 14, 1931, is a contest for sty- 
dents of leading colleges and universities, schools 
of drama and pageantry, as well as individual busj- 
ness women, who will submit scripts of pageants 
depicting the progress of women in business and 
the professions. A prize of $150 is offered by the 
National Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs for the best short pageant sub- 
mitted. [Entries must be addressed to the Pageant 
Contest Editor and must be in the headquarters 
office, Room 912, 1819 Broadway, New York, be- 
fore midnight, December 31, 1930. The announce- 
ment is issued by Miss Marjorie Shuler, chairman 
of the national publicity committee. 


The Atlantic Monthly, Boston, announces: “The 
Atlantic High School Essay Contest for the com- 
ing year has been made one of the sections of the 
National High School Awards—a collection of 
eighteen outstanding literary contests to which 
American high school students are eligible.’ The 
prizes are, first, $50; second, $25; third, $10. 
These are in addition to the national prizes of 
silver loving cups. The prizes will be awarded for 
the best essays received from Canada, the United 
States, and Territories, including the Philippine 
Islands. The contest is open to undergraduate 
students in American high schools or secondary 
schools during the school year 1930-1931. The 
type of essay is not restricted, but the essay must 
not exceed 2500 words. Every student must state 
in writing that the essay is original and is not 
copied from any source. Manuscripts must be 
countersigned by the teacher and must be sent in 
by the teacher. The name and age of student 
and the school and grade must be clearly noted. 
Manuscripts may be sent in at any time, addressed 
to Atlantic Monthly High School Essay Contest, 
National High School Awards, 40 S. Third Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. All manuscripts must be received 
by 5 p. m., March 20, 1931, closing date of con- 
test. Prize-winning essays to be property of the 
Atlantic Monthly Company and the National High 
School Awards.” 

The Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington Street, Bos- 
ton, offers a first prize of $100, second prize of 
$50, and third prize of $20, for essays in a contest 
open only to students in classes regularly enrolled 
as using the Aflantic Monthly in courses during 
the 1930-1931 term. Details obtainable on request 
to the publishers. 

The Macaulay Company, 257 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, announces that it will pay $100 for the 
best new title suggested for a novel by Mae West, 
temporarily published under the title of “Babe 
Gordon.” Contest blanks should be obtained from 
the publishers or book dealers. Closing date, De- 
cember 15. 
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“ASK FIFTH AVENUE”’ 


“] know I have derived 
great benefit from your con- 
structive criticisms and your 
Professional Collaboration 
Service. I was ‘stung’ twice 
before coming to you, paying 
out good money and getting 
exactly nothing.” 


aA AAA 


“The story, ‘Hairs and 
Heirs,’ on which I was in 
touch with you last year, I 
disposed of to Outlaws of the 


West.” 
AAA 


“Golden West bought 
‘Black Satan.’ It was en- 
couraging. Enclosed is the 
sixth story I’ve submitted to 
you.” 

aAAAA 


“The Stanford University 
Press advises me that they 
will soon publish and have 
on the market the book you 
reviewed for me.” 


a2 aa 


“Since writing you last, I 
have had an offer from Har- 
per’s to publish in book form 
the series of articles.” 


AAA 


“After spending several 
discouraging years in seek- 
ing help from those humbugs 
who advertise as ‘critics,’ 
‘teachers,’ and  ‘revisers,’ 
your first criticism proved 
that I was at last being 
given a steer in the right di- 
rection. I wonder if there 
are words that can fully ex- 
gg my gratitude to you 
or giving me the only hon- 
est, real help I’ve ever had.” 


“Criticism such as you 
give cannot be measured in 
terms of money. . . The 
September Delineator car- 
tied a little story of mine, 
and I sold another story to 
Cosmopolitan.” 


This significant letter accompanied a manuscript 
just sent me by a new client: 

“When I was in New York last winter, I heard the 
nicest things about you. They came from the magnifi- 
cent Public Library on Fifth Avenue, where I in- 
quired for the best critic to be found. I was im- 
mediately referred to you.” 

I receive similar letters constantly. Some of them, 
which have come in during the past few weeks, I 
am reproducing herewith. They are typical of hun- 
dreds in my files, and names and addresses will be 
furnished on request. I think I am safe in saying 
that clients of mine at one time or another have ap- 
peared in every magazine, or have had books pub- 
lished and plays produced. To REALLY SINCERE 
inquirers I shall be pleased to send some of those let- 
ters thanking me for criticisms such as their writers 
never dreamed could be had; letters concerning sales 
due to my criticisms or collaboration help; letters 
reporting that this client and that has secured a staff 
position. 

After all, it’s what my clients say about me that 
counts—not how hard I blow my own horn! 

My work appears regularly. Some of it has been 
translated into foreign languages. I AM ABLE TO 
rues MYSELF WHAT I OFFER TO DO FOR 


CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE 


Terms (each ms. charged for separately): For Mss. 
up to 4,000 words, $3.00; up to 7,500 words, $5.00; up 
to 15,000 words, $8.00; up to 25,000 words, $12.00; up 
to 35,000 words, $15.00; up to 50,000 words, $20.00; over 
50,000 words, $25.00. 

These fees are inclusive. They cover a detailed, con-* 
structive criticism of anywhere from 1,500 to 6,000 
words if unavailable; if a story is available, or can be 
made so by revision, the fee covers all such work, in- 
cluding typing, submission, etc. In brief, I back my 
judgment of a story with my time and money, instead 
of asking the author to do so. 


THE COMMISSION CHARGED ON SALES IS 10% 


PROFESSIONAL COLLABORATION 
SERVICE 


MY PROFESSIONAL COLLABORATION 


Service is not a “Course.” It is intensive individ- 
ual work with the client, during which we write a 
story together, step by step, from the plot germ to 
the completed manuscript. This constitutes the most 
practical training possible. The client learns HOW 
by DOING—not by READING about how somebody 
else did it. 

Although I am called upon to do a_ tremendous 
amount of work in this Service, the terms are sur- 
prisingly low and convenient. 

Particulars on request. 

Some clients in this service have sold the story even 
before they had completed the payments. Others have 
sold stories written while they were still working on 
the collaboration story with me. All testify to the 
value of this Service to anyone striving for literary 
success. 

This Service is entirely independent of the Criticism 
and Sales Service. 


LET ME SEE THAT 


Mystery of the Rejection Slips. Or send for booklet, 
laining information vital to every writer and not obt 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


“Landing The Editor’s Checks” 


“Writing Novels To Sell 


“In the Service, you’ve 
written me 6500 words! 
Knowing that you sell your 
stories and articles regu- 
larly, and that in the cheap- 
est pulp market this would 
bring you between $65.00 and 
$130.00—I don’t see how you 
do it! Much as you dislike 
the hammer out for other 
critics, I’m going to relate 
my experience with two who 
are among the best, sup- 
posedly. ‘They reviewed the 
work so hastily that they 
missed the points on which 
my plot hung... I’m sell- 
ing now, and certainly rec- 
ommend collaboration with 
you.” 

AAAA 


“I am_ having some _suc- 
cess with Westerns. Your 
Collaboration was helpful to 
me.” 

a AAA 


“T have had published, so 
far, stories in Atlantic 
Monthly, four books, and 
about 40 stories.” 


a AAA 


“In the past year three of 

my things have sold to 
Adventure, also some _ to 
other magazines.” 


aA 


“My best published story 
has been ‘Truth Is Stranger,’ 
in the Atlantic Monthly. It 
made O’Brien’s three-star 
list, was republished in the 
Boston Sunday Press, the 
Golden Book, and in a text- 
book published by Lippin- 
cott’s:”’ 


a AAA 


“T have received the check 
from Fiction House for 


‘Justice.’ 


“Since our work together, 


some seventy stories by me 
have appeared.” 


UNSOLD MANUSCRIPT. It may supply the solution of the whole 


Author of 
3.00 Post Paid 
2.50 Post Paid 


“Mistress of Spears” (a novel) 


Autographed individually for each purchaser 
Recommended by Editors. 


2.50 Post Paid 


“The Truth About Literary Assistance,” con- 
ainable elsewhere. (Mailed gratis on request.) 


P. O. Box 2602-M 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


— or — 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
Drawer A-1, Vine St. Sta. 
(Both addresses are always good, as I 
divide my time between the two cities) 
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NEws IN BusINEss ARTICLES 


ESLIE CHILDS is one of the leading writ- 

ers of legal articles for business papers. He 
writes for dental, insurance, hotel, machinery, and 
a host of other magazines. 

Childs writes during the forenoon, does legal 
research through the afternoon. Mainly, he 1s 
locating the significant new decisions of American 
courts. 

It is an article for him when Connecticut, in a 
situation often confronting druggists, has made an 
important new decision. 

Out in Idaho, a point in the law of conditional 
sales has been clarified by the courts. 

He gleans here and there the news which busi- 
ness paper editors will buy when it is worked up 
into 700 to 1000-word articles. 

As Childs related his methods to the department 
editor, during an evening at Indianapolis, the basic 
importance of news in business articles was em- 
phasized. Evan a legal writer must respect th> 
principle. 

When Neon signs were news, a flock of articles 
dealing with their use in various trades were sold. 
Radio advertising furnished the news basis of an- 
other flock of articles. Miniature golf inspired 
many articles which sold readily. 

News, of course, may relate to trends. The ex- 
tension of specialty selling in retail trades led to 
the writing of many successful articles. Store 
modernizing has proved good material for many 
others. 

The business writer needs an instinct for news 
as surely as does the newspaper reporter. 


More Arout Datry Propucts MERCHANDISING 


E advised readers of THe Autnor & Jour- 
NALIST to be careful in dealing with this pub- 
lication in the September issue. 

We now learn that Dairy Products Merchan- 
dising is being published by the Walter Leigh Pub- 
lishing Company, which is leasing the magazine 
from the Dairy Press, Inc., a concern from which 
a considerable group of business writers have been 
trying for months unsuccessfully to collect pay- 
ments due. 

The letterhead still in use for the magazine is 
headed, “Dairy Products Merchandising, An Inter- 
national Publication Devoted to Better Merchan- 
dising of Dairy Products, Published by Dairy 
Press, Inc., Donovan Building, Detroit.” 

THE AvutHor & JourNALIST has asked Francis 
F. McKinney, vice-president of the Walter Leigh 
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Trade, Technical and Class Journal 
Department 


JOHN T BARTLETT, EDITOR 


Publishing Company, for a statement to be pub. 
lished in Tue AutHor & JouRNALIST, explaining 


the situation. His reply is to refer us to Mr. ¢ 
C. Pulford, 1217 First National Bank Building, 


Detroit, Mich., who, it appears, has charge of the 


affairs of Dairy Press, Inc. During much of the 
period when business writers had highly unsatis- 
factory experiences with Dairy Products Merchan- 
dising, Mr. A. J. Walter Leigh, after whom the 
concern now issuing the magazine is named, was 
the magazine’s manager. 

In view of Dairy Products Merchandising his- 
tory, continued caution by business writers in deal- 
ing with the magazine is advised. 

Fur Age Weekly, New York City, is dropped 
from the Handy Market List appearing in this is- 
sue. Such general difficulty exists among writers 
in making collections from this publication that 
this action has been taken. 


LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


In THE TRADE, TECHNICAL, AND CLAss 
JouRNAL FIELD 


C. N. Atwood, editor, Dairy Tribune, Mount 
Morris, Ill., writes, “We are limiting our field 
strictly to dairy work, and pay little attention to 
general farm information. We are so_ well 
stocked up on material at the present time that 
we are not finding it possible to use free-lance 
material save in exceptional cases.” 


Miniature Golf Management, 312 FE. Twelfth 
Street, Los Angeles, has changed from a semi- 
monthly to a monthly. “This will cut down our 
requirements to about half,” according to Bert But- 
terworth, publisher. “Better do nothing without 
direct assignment.” 

The editor of Feedstuffs, 118 S. Sixth Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn., writes: “Feedstuffs is now in- 
terested in purchasing short articles on the side- 
lines carried by retail feed dealers. Who buys 
them, and why? Does it pay? Several hundred 
kinds of side-lines and accessories are known to Us. 
The field for good copy is wide, as may be seen 
from the following list of side-lines chosen at 
random: cat food in cans, ginger, gasoline, ce 
ment, shavings, radios and washing machines.” 


American Elevator & Grain Trade, formerly of 
Chicago, has been merged with the semi-monthly 
Grain Dealers Journal and bi-weekly Grain W: orld, 
formerly Price Current Grain Reporter. The con 
solidated papers will be published monthly at Chi- 
cago as Grain & Feed Journals C onsolidated. 
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David Raffelock 


Director of The Simplified Training Course 


will conduct 


Special Training 
Limited to a Group of 12 


He will give the most personal and direct 
training obtainable in 


WRITING FOR THE 
SMOOTH-PAPER MARKET 
and 


WRITING FOR THE 
QUALITY MAGAZINES 


Due to the great amount of care required in 
handling the work and the personal attention 
given to each one enrolled, only twelve students 
will be admitted to this special group at any 
one time, 


Quality writing course open only to those whose 
sample story submitted before enrolling is ac- 
ceptable. 


Smooth-paper magazine fiction course open 
oily to those who have sold stories to maga- 
zines of national circulation. 


Those who may be qualified for entrance are 
invited to send for special booklet, “The Way 
to Better Writing.” The training offered is 
expensive, but will probably prove reasonable 
tnough to those who have the ability to reach 
the better markets. 


Simplified Training Course 
18389 Champa St. Denver, Colo. 


Test Your Story Writin 
Ability FREE 


Many potential writers don’t know their own dor- 
mant ability. Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test indicates 
your power to create plots, characters that live, 
understand motives, ete. It’s a splendid test of 
your story instinct. Send for this free analysis. 
Try it, and receive expert critic’s opinion, also 
Dr. Burton booklet, ‘‘Short Story Writing.” 


Laird Extension Institute, 621 Laird Bldg., Mpls., Minn. 


IT’LL BE MERRY XMAS! 
If you try our service. Ms. paper, $1.10 a ream, 
boxed. 100 kraft envelopes (2 sizes) if you fold 
mss., $1.00. If you mail flat, 25 of each size, $1.30. 
Ribbons, 75c and $1.00. We pay postage. 


THE SUPPLY STATIONER 
4415 Center Avenue Pittsburgh, Penna. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Accurately and efficiently with all technical require- 
ments of the exacting editor. Fifty cents per thousand 
words. Free carbon copy and minor corrections. Also 
a and SALES SERVICE. Rates very rea- 
sonable. 


R. C. HORNER, Havana, Kansas 


MANUSCRIPTS NEATLY TYPED 


Prompt and accurate service, minor correc- 
tions, one carbon free. 
40c per thousand words; poetry lc per line. 


GAYE DONNELLY 
210 Euclid Slater, Mo. 


Somewhere 


in the 
English Language 


are the words which will express 
your thoughts clearly, make your 
ideas vivid, give you power in writ- 
ing and speaking that comes with 
mastery of their use. But how to 
find those words? The dictionary? 
No better than your memory for 
choice. The ordifrary thesaurus? 
Helpful only if you know the exact 
meanings of all the words. 
A combination of the two— 


MARCH’S 


Tuesaurus Dictionary 


supplies the exact word—defines it— 
includes thousands of word facts 
you need almost daily. 

INSPECT AT OUR RISK 
this Treasure House of Words and 
Knowledge. Send in the coupon. Use 
the book 10 days. Then if you don’t find it most use- 
ful and valuable, you simply need return it. 

HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO., Dept. AJ-12 | 
1334 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me (postpaid in U. S.; express paid in | 
Canada) the new Amplified Edition of March’s Thesaurus 
Dictionary. I will pay the postman $3.75, and if I keep | 
the book will pay you $2.00 per month for three months. | 
Canada, DUTY EXTRA ; Foreign, $10.00 cash with order. | 

for any reason I do not wish to keep it, I will re- | 
turn it in good condition within 10 days and you are to | 
refund my $3.75. | 
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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


come only when there is a special reason 


ONE DOLLAR 
IF YOU ACT QUICKLY: 


zine. 
regular numbers than you can get in any other way. 
Every issue is worth more than a dollar to anyone 
who has not yet learned the “HOW?” of writing. 

In addition to this, if you act now, you will receive 
the special quarterly market and contest numbers— 
four special numbers that give the writer and contest 
fan up-to-date information on numerous markets and 
national literary contests. 


What the 


magazines P Y 


Types of material wanted, requirements 
and prices paid are detailed in 


THE WRITER’S 
TIME-SAVER DIRECTORY 


Buyers of fiction, verse, short stories, 
serials, juvenile and every variety of 
magazine and trade paper material list- 
ed and grouped by subjects—also cross- 
indexed. Efficient, modern, loose-leaf 
form makes it a perpetual directory and 
permits rearrangements to suit your 
individual needs. The only service of 
its kind. Any one of the thousands of 
facts given may lead to a profitable sale 
for that manuscript of yours or the one 
you have been planning to write. Send 
two dollars and this money-getting di- 
rectory is yours by return mail. 


The Writer 


Harvard Square Cambridge, Mass. 


The Architect, formerly at 101 Park Avenue, is 
now located at 485 Madison Avenue, New York. 
Mrs. A. Holland Forbes is publisher. Present re- 


OPPORTUNITIES LIKE THIS 


WE WANT 5000 NEW SUBSCRIBERS BEFORE CHRISTMAS 

If you can spare one dollar right now, you can get the biggest 
value for your money that you ever had. The publishers of THE 
NEW WRITER’S MAGAZINE are offering the lowest subscription 
price since the magazine was established nearly two years ago. 

ALL THESE SPECIAL NUMBERS ARE YOURS FOR ONLY 


Eight regular numbers, richly filled with the best articles on writ- 
ing and selling that can possibly be assembled in a writer’s maga- 
Able editors and experienced writers tell you more in these 


AUTHOR’S SUPPLIES 
Good, Strong Envelopes 
24-Ib. Kraft Sizes, 9x12, 914x124 
25 Envelopes $ .50 $.55 

50 Envelopes 
24-Ib. Kraft 
50 Envelopes 
100 Envelopes ................ -90 
Good Grade Manuscript Paper 
20-Ib., 814x11 Special; High Grade 
500 Sheets ..............$1.10 $1.40 
1009 Sheets ............ 2.00 2.60 
Add 10% if West of Rocky Mts. 


x! 


Think of it! TWELVE NUMBERS, and every one 
a special. You can get them all for HALF PRICE, 
only one dollar, if your subscription reaches us before 
December 25, 1930. 

Sample copies will be mailed for twenty cents. 


A. D. FREESE & SON, Publishers, UPLAND, IND, 


“We are interested in experience articles from 
retail bakers on what have proved to be their best 
sellers,” writes C. K. Michener, managing editor 
of American Baker, 118 S. Sixth Street, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. “Formulas should be obtained if 
possible, and pictures are desirable. Great care 
should be taken to report formulas accurately. 
Contributors are asked to submit their manuscripts 
to the baker interviewed and to send to us with 
the manuscript the baker’s o. k. We could use 
a limited number of articles indicating the retail 
baker’s experiences in promoting quality goods— 
‘Does Quality Pay?” 

Popular Mechanics Magazine, 200 E. Ontario 
Street, Chicago, needs particularly at this time 
photographs and descriptions of countless new 
time and labor-saving devices now coming on the 
market. ‘If you can’t get a photograph—prefer- 
ably containing a human figure,” writes L. K. 
Weber, managing editor, “just mail the advertis- 
ing circular. We will pay $1 for a newspaper 
clipping, $3 for an advertising circular of some- 
thing new to us which we can use, and from $% 
up for acceptable photographs.” 


National Hotel Review has been bought by the 
Ahrens Publications, 40 E. Forty-ninth Street, 
New York. The Operation and Maintenance set 
tion has been discontinued, the Review being pub 
lished as a 100 per cent news magazine. A. M 
Adams remains with it. 


The Miller Publishing Company, 118 S. Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis, Minn., publishes the follow- 
ing three papers, under the managing editorship of 
Carroll K. Michener, buying first serial right 


quirements are for special articles and photos on 
the arts and crafts, stained glass, murals, sculpture, 
mosaics, etc. Payment is on publication at from 
$35 to $50 or more per article. 


The Nor-West Farmer, Winnipeg, Canada, re- 
ports: “An over-supply of material on hand at 
the present time prevents us from making further 
manuscript purchases.” 


only, on all accepted manuscripts, and paying 
minimum of 1 cent a word on acceptance: 

Industrial Power, 608 S. Dearborn Street, Chi 
cago, pays from 1 to 5 cents a word on acceptana 
for articles pertaining to industrial power plants 
according to A. B. Greenleaf, editor. The desire 
length is less than 2500 words. 
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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


come only when there is a special reason 


ONE DOLLAR 
IF YOU ACT QUICKLY: 


regular numbers than you can get in any other way. 
Every issue is worth more than a dollar to anyone 
who has not yet learned the “HOW” of writing. 

In addition to this, if you act now, you will receive 
the special quarterly market and contest numbers— 
four special numbers that give the writer and contest 
fan up-to-date information on numerous markets and 
national literary contests. 


PAY 
magazines 

Types of material wanted, requirements 
and prices paid are detailed in 


THE WRITER’S | 
TIME-SAVER DIRECTORY 


Buyers of fiction, verse, short stories, 
serials, juvenile and every variety of 
magazine and trade paper material list- 
ed and grouped by subjects—also cross- 
indexed. Efficient, modern, loose-leaf 
form makes it a perpetual directory and 
permits rearrangements to suit your 
individual needs. The only service of 
its kind. Any one of the thousands of 
facts given may lead to a profitable sale 
for that manuscript of yours or the one 
you have been planning to write. Send 
two dollars and this money-getting di- 
rectory is yours by return mail. 


The Writer 


OPPORTUNITIES LIKE THIS AUTHOR'S SUPPLIES 


WE WANT 5000 NEW SUBSCRIBERS BEFORE CHRISTMAS 25 Envelopes $ 50 
If you can spare one dollar right now, you can get the biggest 50 Envelopes ................. ‘90 1.00 
value for your money that you ever had. The publishers of THE 24-Ib. Kraft Sizes, 6 6Y4x9¥, 
NEW WRITER’S MAGAZINE are offering the lowest subscription 50 Envelopes -..cccccc..-- $ .50 $ .55 
price since the magazine was established nearly two years ago. 100 Envelopes -.............. 90 1.00 


ALL THESE SPECIAL NUMBERS ARE YOURS FOR ONLY Good Grade Manuscript Paper 


Eight regular numbers, richly filled with the best articles on writ- ‘ 
ing and selling that can possibly be assembled in a writer’s maga- Add 10% if West of Rocky Mts. 
zine. Able editors and experienced writers tell you more in these 


Harvard Square Cambridge, Mass. 


The Architect, formerly at 101 Park Avenue, is 
now located at 485 Madison Avenue, New York. 
Mrs. A. Holland Forbes is publisher. Present re- 
quirements are for special articles and photos on 
the arts and crafts, stained glass, murals, sculpture, 
mosaics, etc. Payment is on publication at from 
$35 to $50 or more per article. 


The Nor-West Farmer, Winnipeg, Canada, re- 
ports: “An over-supply of material on hand at 
the present time prevents us from making further 
manuscript purchases.” 


Good, Strong Envelopes 
24-Ib. Kraft Sizes, 9x12, 914x124 
$ .55 


20-Ib., 8!4x11 Special; High Grade 
500 Sheets ..............$1.10 $1.40 
1009 Sheets ............ 2.00 


Think of it! TWELVE NUMBERS, and every one 
a special. You can get them all for HALF PRICE, 
only one dollar, if your subscription reaches us before 
December 25, 1930. 

Sample copies will be mailed for twenty cents. 


A. D. FREESE & SON, Publishers, UPLAND, IND, 


“We are interested in experience articles from 
retail bakers on what have proved to be their best 
sellers,” writes C. K. Michener, managing editor 
of American Baker, 118 S. Sixth Street, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. “Formulas should be obtained if 
possible, and pictures are desirable. Great care 
should be taken to report formulas accurately. 
Contributors are asked to submit their manuscripts 
to the baker interviewed and to send to us with 
the manuscript the baker’s o. k. We could use 
a limited number of articles indicating the retail 
baker’s experiences in promoting quality goods— 
‘Does Quality Pay?’” : 

Popular Mechanics Magazine, 200 E. Ontario 
Street, Chicago, needs particularly at this time 
photographs and descriptions of countless new 
time and labor-saving devices now coming on the 
market. “If you can’t get a photograph—prefer- 
ably containing a human figure,” writes L. K 
Weber, managing editor, “just mail the advertis- 
ing circular. We will pay $1 for a newspaper 
clipping, $3 for an advertising circular of some- 
thing new to us which we can use, and from $$ 
up for acceptable photographs.” 


National Hotel Review has been bought by the 
Ahrens Publications, 40 E. Forty-ninth Street, 
New York. The Operation and Maintenance sec 
tion has been discontinued, the Review being pub- 
lished as a 100 per cent news magazine. A. M. 
Adams remains with it. 


The Miller Publishing Company, 118 S. Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis, Minn., publishes the follow- 
ing three papers, under the managing editorship of 
Carroll K. Michener, buying first serial rights 
only, on all accepted manuscripts, and paying 4 
minimum of 1 cent a word on acceptance: 

Industrial Power, 608 S. Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, pays from 1 to 5 cents a word on acceptamte 
for articles pertaining to industrial power plants, 
according to A. B. Greenleaf, editor. The desired 
length is less than 2500 words. 
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